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THE 


ANY incidents and events have, in re- 

cent years, revived especial interest 

in the British Empire in Hindostan ; and 
the result of this interest has been, that our 
knowledge of that vast and romantic country 
has become much more intimate and precise. 
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PEOPLES OF INDIA. 
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which swarm on the peninsula, much more of 
their history and their religions, than we did 
before the striking events of the past two 
decades brought Victoria’s dominion in the 
Orient so prominently into view. The great 
Sepoy rebellion, which in 1857 threatened to 





India is no longer simply “the region of 
fable and marvel,” that gorgeous East which, 
as Milton heard— 


“* Showered pearl and gold on her barbaric kings ;”” 


it is no longer simply a vague dreamland, a 
splendid picture of pomp and glitter to the 
mind’s eye. We know much more of the 
characteristics and habits of the millions 





PARSEE CHILDREN, 


destroy that dominion, originating from a 
cause so strange, incited by the Hindoo’s ven- 
eration for the cow and the Mohammedan’s 
abhorrence of the hog, awoke the English and 
the world to some new insight alike into the 
Indian character and into the perils of the 
English position in the East. More recent- 
ly, the assassination, first of Chief - Justice 





Norman, then of Earl Mayo, the governor- 


general, the attempt of the sovereign of Ba- 
roda to poison Colonel Phayre, and the mo- 
rose conduct of more than one native prince 
who was supposed to have been conciliated, 
showed that the Hindoos have not yet out- 
lived the discontent which broke forth with 





such savage fury at Delhi, Allahabad, and 
Cawnpore. Then came the famine of 1874, 
threatening to lay Bengal desolate, and to 
consume the swarming millions of the val- 
leys of the Ganges; checked and averted, 
however, by the energy and management of 
Lord Northbrook, the viceroy. The visit of 
the Prince of Wales to his royal mother’s 
Eastern dominions in the present year, with 
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its gorgeous pageants, its brilliant festivities, 


| of them still lingers; but the mass passed 


| 


its barbaric sports, its splendid court ceremo- | across the Persian Gulf into Hindostan, 
nials, has once more turned our eyes toward | where they received welcome and protection 


the romantic and historic land. The ap- 
proach of the Russian legions to the frontiers 


from the Rajah of Guzerat. A small territory 
on the coast of Korkan was granted to them 


of North Hindostan has given rise to grave | by a Hindoo prince on condition that they 


speculations as to a probable contest be- 


should adopt an Indian style of costume, and 


tween the Muscovite and the Anglo-Saxon | should always abstain from partaking of the 
for the prize now held by the latter ; and we | 


are further reminded of its importance and 
political condition by the assumption by 
Queen Victoria of the title of “ Empress of 
India.” There is no country in the world, 
indeed, better worth studying and observing, 
in whatever aspect it may be approached ; 
with a population exceeding two hundred 
millions, it is thickly settled in almost every 
part, being studded closely by hamlets, towns, 
and villages, while here and there lordly 
and ancient cities, like Delhi, Benares, Baro- 
da, and Bombay, display the magnificence of 
long lines of princes, the gorgeous adorn- 
ment of Oriental religions, and the highly- 
imaginative arts of the natives. It is a land 
possessed of a wealth not only vast, but seem- 
ingly inexhaustible ; a palpable wealth of 
precious metals and gems, of a soil the most 
fruitful and various, of products natural and 
artificial, which have high value in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

While it is interesting to know of the ma- 
jestic temples and splendid tombs, the tow- 
ering palaces, the rich and beautiful archi- 
tecture of India, it is yet more so to note the 
characteristics of the Hindoos, and of the 
other races which have found a permanent 
lodgment and home on the soil of Hindos- 
tan. 

In walking the streets of Bombay, you 
would not fail to observe certain men of an 
aspect very different from the mass of tur- 
baned Mohammedans and half-clad Hindoos 
who were passing to and fro. Tall, erect, 
with fair complexions, attired in long white 
robes reaching to the calyes of their legs, 
with sleeves twice as long as their arms, 
folded back upon them, short, wide panta- 
loons, and vests of colored and embroidered 
silk, these men would strike you as having 
an air of superior intelligence and activity. 
Upon their heads you would see a singular, 
mitre-shaped cap, made of an immense quan- 
tity of dark calico, carefully pinned together, 
while their feet were incased in curious san- 
dals. 

These are the famous Parsees of India, in 
many respects the most estimable and civil- 
ized of the peoples who are settled in the 
great peninsula. They are only to be found 
in Bombay and its vicinity, and in all num- 
ber about two hundred thousand. Alike in 
their history, their appearance, their religion, 
and their customs, the Parsees are in very 
striking contrast with their Hindoo and Mus- 
sulman neighbors. Of Persian descent, the 
disciples of the great prophet Zoroaster, whose 
faith was once that of all Persia, their ances- 
tors were driven from their native land by 
the Mohammedan conquest of Persia under 
the Caliph Omar in the seventh century. A 
small remnant of the Zoroastrians, indeed, 
still cleaved to the Persian soil, and were 
permitted to occupy one of the most barren 
portions of the kingdom, where a small body 





flesh of the ox—a condition which they have 
faithfully obeyed ever since. The rapid and 
capricious changes which occurred in the 
Hindoo dynasties rendered the situation of 
the Parsees far from a quiet or happy one ; 
but, by steadily observing a prudent course 
of action, and keeping quietly at their busi- 
ness, they managed to retain their foothold. 
When the Mussulmans invaded Eastern Hin- 
dostan, the Parsees fought on the side of 
the Hindoos, and thus subjected themselves 
to the vengeance of the fierce followers of 
the Prophet. 

When the English acquired their domin- 
ion in Hindostan, they were not slow to 
discover the virtues of the Parsees, and the 
value which the support of so peaceable, in- 
telligent, and energetic a race would be to 
them. To conciliate and make friends with 
the votaries of Zoroaster became, therefore, 
a stroke of early policy on the part of the 
Christian conquerors from the West. The 
task was the less difficult, as the Parsees, who 
desired nothing so much as the steady pro- 
tection of a strong arm and the liberty to 
pursue their commercial avoctions in peace, 
were equally quick to perceive the advantage 
which the English rule was likely to afford 
them. The good understanding between the 
Parsees and the English has continued ever 
since, and, of all the Indian races, the Par- 
sees are at once the most loyal to the Eng- 
lish rule, and have the most readily accepted 
and followed in the grooves of English civili- 
zation, 

The Parsees of Bombay are the richest, 
most prosperous, and most active class of 
merchants in India, the English of Calcutta 
and Madras alone excepted. It is more due 
to them than to any others that Bombay has 
become the great centre and emporium of 
the trade of Western India. Shrewd and in- 
dustrious, they are far from being either 
overreaching or parsimonious. The mer- 
chants of European and American cities 
may well emulate the commercial honesty of 
this race. They are also lavish, on occasion, 
with their wealth. Their hospitalities are 
famous, and the best native society is that 
which gathers in their houses. They are full 
of public spirit, and enter into public affairs 
with a zeal and intelligence which have been 
of the greatest service not only to the Eng- 
lish, but to the good weal of the native popu- 
lations of Bombay. Among themselves, they 
are rather a brotherhood than a class or race. 
There is a genuine freemasonry among the 
Parsees, each being always at hand ready to 
help his fellow ; and, thus knit together, they 
possess that wide and strong influence which 
is the result of unity. It is no empty boast 
of theirs that throughout their community 
there is not a single pauper or a single pros- 
titute. Their schemes of benevolence are so 
comprehensive and systematic that a poor 
Parsee is never in want of aid or employ- 





ment, while a sick Parsee has always a hos- 
pital, amply provided with every comfort, to 
which to resort. It is very rarely that a Par- 
see is ever brought into court either on a 
criminal or a civil charge. Prompt in the 
payment of their debts, almost invariably 
true to their engagements, they are also 
quiet, orderly, and law-abiding. Centuries 
ago they abandoned the Persian tongue of 
their ancestors, and adopted that of the prov- 
ince of Guzerat, which was the place of their 
first settlement in Hindostan. Gradually 
the higher ranks of the Parsees have adopted 
English as their language, and in many Par- 
see households English is spoken more fre- 
quently than Guzerati. Their interest in hu- 
man affairs is not limited to their trade or 
their immediate vicinity. The more intelli- 
gent Parsee is familiar with events not only 
in England but in America. It is a very 
suggestive fact that during our rebellion some 
of the leading Parsees sent generous gifts to 
the Sanitary Commission, as evidence of their 
sympathy with the Union. In the list of 
those who contributed to the relief-funds 
raised to help the sufferers in the Boston and 
Chicago fires appeared the names of some of 
the wealthy Parsee merchants of Bombay. 
It is interesting that the frigate Reindeer, on 
board of which Francis Key, a prisoner of 
war, wrote the “Star-Spangled Banner,” was 
built by Parsee ship-builders in the docks of 
Bombay. 

We have already fuily described the pe- 
culiar costume worn by the Parsee men. 
That of their women, who are generally 
handsome when young, having lighter com- 
plexions and more regular features, and a more 
spirited expression, than the Hindoo wom- 
en, is graceful and becoming. The women 
clothe themselves in a long, wide garment 
of silk, which is folded close about the loins, 
and wrapped across the bosom, and below 
forms a wide petticoat. The upper part of 
this half covers the head, but not so as to 
conceal the fair faces. The hair is twined 
by a white handkerchief, forming a tight 
band across the forehead, which gives them 
somewhat the appearance of nuns. The Par- 
see women are allowed more liberty than 
is generally permitted to Oriental wives and 
daughters. They may be often seen walking 
the streets of Bombay without escort, making 
their purchases in the bazaars—for they are 
as fond of shopping as are the ladies of Lon- 
don or New York—or taking drives across 
the island in their curious but comfortable 


carriages ; and at home they are noted for. 


the grace with which they preside over do- 
mestic affairs, the ease and intelligence of 
their conversation, and the engaging sim- 
plicity and modesty of their manners. 

Many of the Parsees have won distinction 
and honor at the hands of the English rulers 
of India. An excellent type of their race, 
exhibiting at once its high position in East- 
ern civilization, its best qualities of ability 
and goodness, and its ,commercial saccess, 
was Sir Jametsee Jeejeebhoy, who died at 
Bombay several years ago. His career was 
as striking and romantic as that of many ar 
English and American nabob, rising from 
poverty to great wealth and power. Sir 
Jametsee was a Parsee Peabody. Beginning 
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life in the humble condition of a “ bottle- 
wallah ”"—a collector and seller of old empty 
bottles—he succeeded, by dint of economy, 
perseverance, and sagacity, in becoming one 
of the richest, if not the very richest, of the 
native merchants of Bombay. When still a 
young man, he on one occasion gave a signal 
proof of his benevolence by paying the debts 
of all the debtors confined in the jail at Bom- 
bay ; and from that time onward he was as 
earnest in practical works of benevolence as 
in the pursuit of fortune. His benefactions 
to less fortunate humanity are said to have 
reached at least a million dollars. The most 
conspicuous of his charities is the great 
hospital in Bombay which bears his name, 
and which is open to the sufferers of every 
caste and race; connected with this is the 
Grant Medical College, designed to educate 
native doctors. Sir Jametsee also built places 
of refuge for the convenience of travelers in 
various parts of Western India ; and, not for- 
getful of his own sect, he endowed a home 
for the support and training of poor Parsee 
orphans, which cost him a quarter of a*mill- 
ion. Among other gifts, he established a 
school of design, built the great causeway 
which unites the island of Bombay with that 
of Salsette, erected the water-works at Poo- 
nah, and had the bridges at Earla, Parta, and 
Bartha, constructed. No wonder that the 
people of Bombay voted and erected a statue 
to this prince of Parsee philanthropists. Nor 
was the British Government slow to perceive 
his virtues, and the value of attaching him to 
the crown as a loyal subject. He was made 
a Knight Commander of the Bath in 1842, 
and fourteen years later was promoted to the 
hereditary dignity of a baronet of Great 
Britain. 

The Parsee religion, derived from the 
teachings of their great prophet Zoroaster, 
has been the subject of much discussion, and 
not a little misapprehension. It is really a 
strange mixture of truths as grand and sim- 
ple as Christianity itself, of symbolisms as 
poetic as that of their neighbors the Buddh- 
ists, and of superstitions and absurdities as 
that of the Veddas of Ceylon. They believe 
in one omnipotent, invisible, formless, and 
creating God, and in him they recognize the 
ruler of the universe and the final judge of 
mankind. They say that God sprang from 
“ primeval light,” and that this in turn came 
from a certain indefinable essence called 
“Akrene.” God created a certain number 
of good angels, who are his intermediaries 
with men; and each angel is the guardian 
of a certain person, animal, or inanimate ob- 
ject. The sun is the eye of God, and has a 
soul, as also have all the stars. Comets are 
under the protection of the sun and planets, 
and the dog-star controls the other stars. 
The stars have spirits, which exercise an in- 
fluence on human events:; and herein, it may 
be, we can discover either the origin or the 
effect of the science of astrology in the Ori- 
ent ; for it is the Parsee creed that the spirits 
of the stars are able to reveal the future to 
favored mortals. There is in the sacred an- 
nals of the Parsees a tradition much resem- 
bling the account of the magi and the star in 
the east in Matthew. 

The Parsees are often spoken of as “ fte- 





worshipers,” and in one sense they are so. 
Fire is sacred to them as the emblem of di- 
vinity. The sun is the visible emblem of 
God. Moreover, although they profess to 
hate all idols, equally with the Jews and the 
Mussulmans, their devotion to fire in all its 
forms certainly partakes of idolatry in an 
exaggerated form. As has been said, the 
dog-star is an object of peculiar reverence, 
as being the guide of the other sidereal lu- 
minaries. So it is a frequent sight to see 
long rows of Parsees, in their flowing white 
gowns, and their curious head-gear, standing 
on the beach of the bay at Bombay, engaged 
in solemn prayer to the dog-star, as if to a 
mediator, as it is declining below the hori- 
zon. It is true that they worship as emblems 
or symbols the other elements—water, air, 
as well as the sacred tree of Homa; but to 
fire alone they raise temples, and fire is 
their peculiar idol. The sacred fire, which, 
according to their traditions, Zoroaster him- 
self received from heaven, is still kept alight 
in their temples. What would become of 
the Parsees were these sacred fires by any 
chance to expire, one dreads to imagine. It 
is to be feared that they would hasten to be- 
come converts to Dr. Cumming’s predictions 
as to the coming of the end. The sacred 
fire, they say, was brought by the Parsee 
emigrants from Persia to India; there it has 
been continually burning for twelve centu- 
ries, being ever watched, night and day, by 
the priests, and fed with costly woods and 
spices. 

It sometimes happens that the Parsees, 
finding a subterranean fire, build a temple 
over it. Such a temple may be seen at Ba- 
koo, on the shores of the Caspian, where the 
crevices in the rocks have for ages given 
vent to steady flames. The precautions 
taken to show their superstitious reverence 
for fire are curious, and often amusing. They 
never blow out a light, for the breath of an 
erring mortal would pollute the pure and 
holy element. Not only are the fires in the 
temples kept perpetually burning, but those 
on the Parsee hearthstones at home are 
never, if possible, allowed to sink and go 
out. If they do so, it is regarded by the 
household as a grave misfortune, and the 
house is under a cloud until they can be 
restored. This can only be done at consid- 
erable expense, for the fire must come from 
the temples, and the priests demand a high 
price for the privilege of conveying any of 
the fire on the altars away. 

The Parsee priests are of course an ex- 
alted and venerated body. They are be- 
lieved to spend their time in praying and 
chanting, in tending the holy flames, fling- 
ing incense, and presiding over the various 
solemn ceremonies in the temples. The 
priesthood, which used to be attainable by 
all the sectaries, has gradually become an 
hereditary caste, like that of the Brahmans. 
In attire the priests are only to be distin- 
guished from the rest of the sect by their dif- 
ferently-shaped white caps. 

The Parsee temple resembles the sim- 
plicity of the Mohammedan rather than the 
gorgeous splendor of the Hindoo sanctuary ; 
without and within there is a studied ab- 
sence of ornament or decoration. It is usu- 





ally a large, long edifice, the interior of which 
consists of a hall with long rows of plainly- 
sculptured pillars. In the centre is a dome, 
perforated so as to permit the exit of smoke, 
directly beneath which is the great altar, 
upon which a large brazier holds the sacred 
fire. 

While the Mohammedan buries his dead, 
as do the Christians, in cemeteries, and rears 
columns and shafts above the graves ; and 
while the Hindoo “ cremates” his dead, put- 
ting them aloft on funeral-pyres which are 
fired, and consume them, the Parsees employ 
a far different method, and one that is in- 
tensely repulsive. On the summit of high 
hills they build a circular wall, over which, 
as a roof, they place an iron grating, sloping 
fron the circumference downward to the 
centre. On this grating the bodies are laid, 
to be gradually consumed by birds of prey. 
The bones then drop into the space beneath. 
Mr. Seward, in his “Travels round the 
World,” describes his view of the great Par- 
see cemetery at Bombay so vividly, that we 
cannot avoid quoting a portion of it: “ We 
came to the Parsee home of the dead. It is 
a hill inclosed with a very high wall. On 
the summit there is a dense grove of palm- 
trees, in the centre of which, and high above 
the foliage, rises the ‘ Tower of Silence.’ The 
tower incloses and protects a dark, deep, 
open well, and across the top of the tower is 
a firmly-fixed grating of iron bars. The 
dead are laid upon this grating, the flesh to 
be the food of the birds of the air; the 
bones, as they fall asunder from exposure 
and decay, to drop into the promiscuous pit 
below. The Parsee who was our guide pro- 
tested that this giving up the remains of 
friends and kindred to the vulture, the eagle, 
and the raven, seemed horrible to him; 
wherefore, when he was not long ago called 
upon to deposit the remains first of a wife, 
then of a daughter, he protected them with 
strong metallic screens, so that the remains 
were left to natural decomposition from the 
sacred heat of the sun, and were absorbed 

*in the pure atmosphere which he enlightens, 

We, of course, commended this refinement 
of his, although to our minds the truest 
mode of disposing of the body from which 
the spirit has departed, is ‘earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’” 

Among the pious customs of the Parsees 
is that of always stopping in the midst of 
everything, at certain hours, to pray. If you 
are talking with a Parsee merchant about 
cotton or opium, in the street, and the pray- 
ing-hour sounds, he will stop in the midst of 
a sentence, turn his face toward the sun, 
stretch his arms up in its direction, and sol- 
emnly recite his orison. Unlike the Hin- 
doos, the Parsees have but few public festi- 
vals and holidays; and these they oftener 
celebrate in the privacy of their households, 
or by thronging and praying in their tem- 
ples, than by noisy processions or out-of- 
door gatherings. On the feast of Zoroaster, 
which occurs in September, the men amuse 
themselves in their gardens or on the sea- 
beach, while the women sedulously attend, 
with their children, the sacred ceremonies 
in the temples. New-Year’s Day is, as with 
the English, French, and Americans, an oc- 
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casion for social festivities—for the making 
of calls, the giving of gifts, the having of 
large dinner-parties, and the distribution of 
alms. 

Some of the Parsee customs are worth 
noting. The Parsee children are often mar- 
ried when they are mere infants. It is not 
rare to see a bridegroom of five united to 
a bride of three or four. The wedded pair 
are then carefully brought up together, un- 
til they are old enough to take upon them- 


selves the practical duties of married life. 
Thus they always know each other from 
earliest recollection. A Parsee is never mar- 
ried to any other than a Parsee. A Parsee 
wedding is one of the few occasions on 
which this sect makes a public display. It 
is inaugurated by a procession through the 
principal streets, headed by a line of palan- 
quins and carriages, curious vehicles to the 
Western eye, which contain girls and boys 
gayly decked with silks, gold fringe, and 
jewelry. Then comes a band of native mu- 





sicians, playing a music that falls not very 
pleasantly on Western ears, after whom the 
bride and bridegroom follow. The proces- 
sion is closed by a concourse of women in 
vari-colored silk mantles. 

A wedding-feast at the house of a wealthy 
Parsee is a very brilliant and picturesque af- 
fair. Such a feast is described as follows in 
Rousselet’s “ India :” “‘ Cowasjee’s residence 
was in the centre of a large garden, which 
had been illuminated to the brightness of 


PARSEE MERCHANT. 


day. The alleys were lighted up with lus- 
tres, and the trees were covered with fruit 
and flowers of fire. Scarcely had I en- 
tered this enchanted spot when I found my- 
self in the midst of a great assemblage of 
Parsee gentlemen, who, in their ceremonial 


robes, long, white, and flowing, were walk- | 


ing about engaged in conversation with each 
other. Their preserfce in this, the costume 
of the ancient Persians, gave to the scene an 
Asiatic character, in which of itself it was 
somewhat wanting. I was kindly received 











by them, numerous hand-shakings were ex- 
changed, and, joining their party, I followed 
them into the house. Here I found Co- 
wasjee, who conducted me into a richly-fur- 
nished room, where the ceremony was to take 
place. The dustours (inferior priests), in full 
dress, were standing in a circle, and already 
reciting their monotonous psalmodies, while 
in the mean time a good military band, sta- 
tioned in the veranda, was giving us waltzes 
and quadrilles. When all the guests were 


ranged round the vast apartment, the band 
was ordered to cease playing, and a chief 
dustour began the nuptial hymn in that na- 
sal tone of which the clergy of all religions 
have the exclusive privilege. The priests 
formed in order, and went to meet the happy 
couple, who entered by one of the principal 
doors. The young bridegroom, all in white, 
his neck adorned with a garland of flowers, 
walked by the side of the bride, who, clad in 
a superb dress of brocade, half concealed 
her features from us behind a veil. When 
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young people prostrated themselves ; and the SAAGENFREED. freed?” 


chief dustour having taken his place close to 
them, the group was covered with an im- 
mense cashmere shawl, which formed a tent, 
and hid them completely. A moment after- 
ward, when the veil was withdrawn, the 
youthful pair were man and wife. Then the 
bride was surrounded by a large circle of 
Parsee ladies, congratulating and embracing 
her, or weeping for joy; and the husband 
proceeded to embrace his father and to shake 
hands with his friends. After this curious 
ceremony, we were invited to go into the 
garden, where, beneath the sombre shade of 
mango and tamarind trees, a magnificent 
supper was awaiting us. The table was cov- 
ered with the finest wines, the choicest Eu- 
ropean dishes, and the most beautiful flowers 
of the tropics, and the Parsees, without the 
least hesitation, did honor to all these deli- 
cacies. Strains of English and Indian music 
were alternately heard ; sometimes we were 
soothed by a languishing Guzerati refrain, 
sometimes the lively measures of a brilliant 
Parisian quadrille burst forth. Toward elev- 
en o'clock we were introduced to the Par- 
see ladies. The dresses of many of them 
were covered with gold, diamonds, and jew- 
els, which, under the influence of the numer- 
ous lustres, presented a strangely-variegated 
and fairy-like appearance. I talked with 
some of'them, who spoke English admirably, 
and seemed perfectly to understand the rules 
of conversation. This blending of Indian 
and, to all appearance, almost European 
manners could not have taken place on a 
more agreeable day than that of this /éte ; 
and, when the hour for departure arrived, I 
sincerely thanked Cowasjee for his invita- 
tion.” 

It is the custom, and is said to be a law, 
with the Parsees never to leave the head un- 
covered either within-doors or out-of-doors ; 
and they even sleep with covered heads, 
which must be not a little inconvenient, con- 
sidering the tropical climate in which they 
live. They therefore provide themselves with 
small caps, which they are supposed never to 
take off. As, however, it is customary for 
the Parsee men to have their heads shaved, 
excepting that the ear-locks are allowed to 
remain, the skull-caps must necessarily come 
off when they visit the barber. The Parsees 
also wear their beards in a uniform manner, 
as seen in the illustrations—namely, short 
side-whiskers extending scarcely below the 
ears, and thick mustaches. 

As a rule, the sexes do not mix socially 
with each other among the Parsees, at least in 
the presence of strangers, or on public occa- 
sions. Latterly, however, the Parsees have 
begun to conceive a higher estimate of their 
womankind. Female education has become 
popular among them, and, whereas formerly 
only the sons were taught a thorough course, 
the wealthier Parsees are getting into the 
habit of educating their daughters also. 
Their prejudice against woman - education 
was probably derived from the Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, and the dissipation of that 
prejudice is perhaps owing to the far more 
enlightened influence of English rule and 
example. 





I. 


E was a short man with light hair, and 
a heart that was too big for him. He 
would have signed away his personal inde- 
pendence for a friend ; he would fall in love 
with more young ladies at once than the 
clown can drive milk-white steeds en masse 
round the ring of a circus; and there was 
always a great explosion when Saagenfreed’s 
great heart broke, which it did every year or 
so—in fact, ever since he was in the acorn 
stage of existence, and was denied ginger- 
bread. 

But since the time that the heart had been 
revivified in the presence of Stenna Rolland, 
Saagenfreed admitted there was but one per- 
fect woman—his inimitable Stenna, who was 
going to drop into his palm, too, like a ripe 
apple, whenever he should raise his breath 
for the purpose. 

Stenna had not much to admire in the 
outer Saagenfreed, but he was provokingly 
superior to much handsomer suitors in re- 
spect of intellect. Also, she had heard the 
great heart beating for her, and had seen it 
flaming up, until the man’s eyes shone with 
a still, steady light into hers. She had also 
heard him sing; and none had done that 
without, for the moment, being willing to 
touch the ground with their foreheads before 
him. 

But there was one thing which did make 
it very doubtful whether the young beauty 
would accept Saagenfreed if he asked her ; 
nameiy, that he did not ask her to be his. 
Yet he behaved very much as if she was his 
already. 

“ Beautiful Stenna!” he exclaimed one 
day, “it was my habit once to adore only 
dark women before I saw you—with few ex- 
ceptions. NowI fancy there are no dark- 
haired, dark-eyed marvels upon earth, but a 
shadowy swarm of half-seen brunettes, who 
make a background for you !” 

“ Emil Saagenfreed,” replied Stenna, who 
never shut her eyes to a fact if she knew it, 
“T understand that a chemical change takes 
place in the human frame from year to year. 
It is possible that next year you may rever- 
ence some tragic queen of an opposite com- 
plexion, relieved against a halo of blondes. 
Do not let us, therefore, be personal, but 
go on picking these forget-me-nots.” 

The young man laughed loudly. He en- 
joyed Stenna’s repartee too well to remem- 
ber to take advantage of her directness in 
order to defend himself. 

However, when they had walked on half 
a mile, he said, humbly— 

“ Little Stenna !” 

She drew herself up to a delicately-ma- 
jestic height and looked at him. He per- 
ceived, undeniably, that she was somewhat 
the taller of the two. 

“Tell me, why are we carrying these 
tiresome bunches of forget-me-nots? Can it 
be that we are not always to ‘ jog on, jog on, 
the footpath-way,’ side by side? Forget you? 
And if I am always visible to you, you shall 
not forget me. If death should separate 





“ If a day should separate us, Emil, would 
you forget Stenna Rolland?” 

“Girl! You must not jest upon the 
brink of—love !” 

She threw her forget-me-nots into the 
mountain-brook, and it carried them swiftly 
down out of sight. 

“ Emil Saagenfreed, when I am upon the 
brink of love, I shall not walk here with you. 
Nor shall I have pride, selfishness, and as- 
surance, in my heart!” She turned back 
with the intention of leaving him, and with 
a proud sweep of her hand from the lips out- 
ward. 

He caught a fold of her silvery silk dress, 
and hid his face in it. A delicious perfume 
was imprisoned in the soft substance and 
soothed him. But Stenna shook her dress 
as if he were a dog holding it between his 
teeth. 

Then Saagenfreed stood up and looked 
undauntedly at her, yet evincing the utmost 
respect by his tone and words. 

“Will you not wait to hear my answer, 
my friend? It is true, I was blind with as- 
surance, for I had forgotten the importance 
of uttering so much love.” He leaned light- 
ly against the rock by the side of the moun- 
tain-path, and still held Stenna’s eyes with 
his, in which dwelt the calm, steady light. 
“ Ah, Stenna, I loved you too well to remem- 
ber what a poor thing is Emil Saagenfreed in 
the world! Little money, little charm, few 
years, no honor, except the honor God gave 
me as a birthright, and that I have never for- 
feited! But it is not the sort of honor to 
shine among men—the God-given! Well, 
you cannot love me, Stenna ; but I had for- 
gotten that. Farewell.” 

He seemed to expect her to turn again 
and go, now that he had finished speaking. 
He was like a benevolent sovereign, dismiss- 
ing with forgiveness a false favorite. 

She spoke up to him from below, on the 
descending path, not having moved a hair’s- 
breadth. No wonder Saagenfreed’s eyes 
shone. She looked like a miraculous thing 
in the gathering dusk, pale as her silvery, 
simple dress ; but the rare lines of her face 
showed only the clearer and rarer for her 
pallor. 

“Emil, you have called me your star. 
To you I am henceforth as a star, silent and 
unapproachable. I dismiss you from among 
my friends.” She pointed down the moun- 
tain. Saagenfreed, left leaning against the 
rock, stepped forward, as if to go down. 
When he came in front of her his face flushed, 
his lips parted in a fine smile, and he caught 
her hands in his. 

“In this one thing, Stenna, you are not 
starlike ! You can never be out of my reach 
again, for I see you in tears. Believe me, 
they hang upon the tips of your eyelashes, 
and make your eyes gleam like amethysts.” 

“But, Emil, you pretend you can have 
me for the asking.” 

“Well? You can have me for the tak- 
ing !” 

“ But it is too late to stay longer here ; I 
have not time to answer you! So take your 
arm away.” And the lovers descended to 
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the lowlands like two suns setting—setting 
to the mountain, not to themselves, for they 
jointly carried light into the home where 
Stenna was daughter. 

Stenna loved Saagenfreed, but this did 
not prevent her understanding him to a re- 
markable degree. She could bear to turn 
his faults to the daylight now and then, and 
this courage was perhaps to be accounted for 
by a firm chin, and also by an innate sense 
of power. If Emil was somewhat of a will- 
o’-the-wisp, Stenna was the one leash with 
which to bind him. She determined to cure 
him of any fancy for roaming, so far as she 
was concerned. 

With a purpose in view, she refused to 
seal their engagement with a ring—in short, 
did not permit a complete committal on ei- 
ther side. Of all persons, Saagenfreed did not 
think the form necessary, for he was sure of 
his own actions years and years in advance, 
and, though often diffident, could not im- 
agine Stenna loving another than himself. 

She possessed a talent for acting, com- 
bined with perfect ingenuousness. The per- 
fect ingenuousnes was a sign that her taste 
had been only half given to dramatic repre- 
sentations; and the semi-abandonment en- 
abled her to listen attentively to her father 
when he argued against her going upon the 
stage. But all the young woman's passion 
for the art aroused itself when she contem- 
plated assuming a part for the benefit of 
Emil Saagenfreed. He had admired her 
amateur performances ; now he should rec- 
ognize the extent of her endowment—the 
deficiency of his own endowments, 


Il. 


Ir was early winter in the city of Amrica, 
and the first thick snow was falling. Many 
persons were provoked at this, and wished 
the weather warmer ; but not of these were 
two young women in a close carriage, driving 
home from a morning’s shopping, done in 
much hurry and excitement. 

They arrived at a comfortable mansion, 
into which they entered, followed by a pyra- 
mid of boxes. Ten minutes afterward they 
stood in a large room, surrounded by the 
boxes on the floor. A maid was in the back- 
ground, smiling as if she were congratulating 
herself upon the prospect of an amusing hour. 

“ Metty, we must have lights already ; it 
is too dark to arrange black materials,” said 
one of the young ladies to the servant. 

“Ah, here is the celestial lace!” ex- 
claimed the other, opening a thin parcel and 
Grawing out a long, black scarf, which she 
held up at arm’s-length. It was the arm of 
Stenna Rolland. 

“ Are you sure that scarf will compensate 
for the black wig?” asked her friend, open- 
ing another box and holding up, also at 
arm’s-length, a ghastly spectacle—as it were, 
the head of a Moorish victim. 

“ Lilie, you speak to a woman whose soul 
has slipped into the creature that lies in frag- 
ments about us! You and Metty there must 
help me to put her together, or I shall die of 
impatience.” 

“You shall not appeal to me a second 
time. Come!” 





lady stood in the centre of the apartment. 
The remains of Stenna Rolland had been 
carried away, and Lilie and the maid stood 
aside as spectators of the apparition. 

“Yes,” said the lady, looking at herself 
dreamily in the mirror, “ this new veil is ad- 
mirable.” She put her hands slowly to her 
temples, and let them fall more slowly down 
the lace scarf. It was arranged on her head 
after the fashion of a widow’s weeds. 

“ The fringe of black curls on your fore- 
head is also very becoming,” remarked Lilie, 
with a gush of admiration that made her clasp 
her hands. 

“Those I have always worn,” replied her 
ladyship, turning majestically to her admir- 
ers, as much as to say, “ Have you not seen 
my curls a thousand times before now ?” 

“Stenna!” cried her friend, “ is it possi- 
ble you are going to act at me, too?” 

“ Lilie, can I go against my nature as 
madame ?” 

“So-o! What is your name to be?” 

“Do not be surprised: I am a Russian, 
and to be called Ina Gr-ra-towski !” 

“ Do you suppose he will believe that ?” 

“If I am beautiful enough, he will not 
ponder upon ‘ Gratowski ;’ if I am not beau- 
tiful, it will matter as little. For my part, I | 
think I am far more beautiful now than in 
my earlier existence.” And Ina Gratowski 
paced back and forth, while her long black 
train swept a few yards upon the floor, and 
made her appear very tall indeed. 

“Stenna, I can hardly wait until your 
lovely self comes back to me. You are noth- 
ing to what—-you are !” 

Here Ina blazed into a smile, eyes and 
teeth. 

“Oh!” 

“ What ?” 

“Tt will never do for you to smile. No 
one else can have such teeth as yours—or 
your way of showing them.” 

“Dear me! Still, as I am a widow, I 
can manage to look glum all in character. I 
must go to the parlor, s‘veet, that I may be 
involuntarily discovered. Come very soon 
yourself; and remember— Madame Gra- 
towski !” 

Lilie, entering the parlor upon Mr. Saa- 
genfreed being announced, beheld her friend 
Ina gliding toward another door, like a col- 
umn of funereal smoke—so dark, so erect, so 
sombre ; but her white face was turned stat- 
uesquely, with a marble smile, toward Emil, 
who stood behind a chair, upon which he 
rested his hand, a strong color mounting to 
his fair hair, his eyes bluer than usual ; but 
his brows slightly elevated, as if to say (he 
was so crude an actor): “ What does it mat- 
ter to me that a superb woman is at the same | 
moment risen into view and preparing to | 
vanish out of my sight ?” 

Lilie held out her hand to him, all vi- | 
vacity, at the same time calling to the re- | 
treating shade: 

“ Ah, my dear, you will not refuse to re- 
main—give me the pleasure! I have spoken 
to you of an expected visit from Mr. Emil 
Saagenfreed. Madame Gratowski, may I in- | 
troduce to you Mr. Saagenfreed ?—Stenna 
wrote that I was to expect you during this | 





Not long afterward a tall, dark-haired | afternoon. Tell me of her.” 


Saagenfreed was so superhumanly for- 
mal that he outdid even Madame Gratowski 
(she looked, in the dim glimmer from a few 
candles, hardly human), and the young ladies 
trembled with suppressed laughter, remem- 
bering his buoyant manners with them under 
different circumstances. 

“‘ Miss Rolland is very well—sent you her 
regards,” said he, and bit his lip and fingered 
his watch-chain absently, and gazed over 
their shoulders as though he had lost all 
thought, in the presence of some fair Swiss. 
landscape. He was not polite ; but Saagen- 
freed was one of the gentlemen who have 
their own code of breeding, and which is 
frequently the reverse side of talent. 

“It is you who are the fortunate be- 
trothed of this far-famed Miss Rolland, is it 
not so?” remarked Madame Gratowski, with 
a strong French accent, which made Lilie 
start and lift her eyes, but not seeming to 
look at Saagenfreed. 

He turned pale with diffidence, mingled 
with many emotions, and bowed, murmuring : 

“T have that—” 

Madame Gratowski raised her eyes again, 
and met his with a wonderful glance. Emil 
felt like mist before it. Then she fanned her 
still, pale face slowly. He imagined that she 
had performed a mysterious feat, and was 
thus refreshing herself. 

“Stenna Rolland has the caprice of 2 
squirrel,” said Lilie, laughing. “ Ina, I have 
told you enough about her for you to under- 
stand me.—And as for a betrothal, Mr. Saa- 
genfreed, I have doubts whether she yet 
wears the engagement-ring.” 

Saagenfreed became instantly enraged, 
but supposed himself forbearing in the ex- 
treme when he simply looked at Lilie with a 
flash of the eyes under a flushed forehead, 
and said : 

“You are cruel, Miss Lilie.” 

“ But I shall not affect you.” She laughed 
again. Cups of coffee were brought in and 
set upon the table near which they were sit- 
ting. “ You have had a journey,” continued 
the young hostess, handing a cup to Madame 
Gratowski, and one to him, to whom the re- 
mark was addressed. Saagenfreed received 
it ostentatiously, as much as to say, “I will be 
perfectly oblivious of your unkindness,” and 
thereby showing every wrinkle of anger. 

They sipped coffee silently for a moment 
orso. The visitor then looked up, and saw 
some new beauty in the person of the dark- 
ly-clad strange lady. At this he changed his 
position impatiently, and dropped a plate, 
which held his biscuit. It was a wonder he 
did not drop his coffee also ; but some un- 
seen power befriended him. This young 
man might have come yesterday from civil- 
ization primeval, if judged by his contempt 
for the delicacies of civilization present, so 
far as Sévres and all dijouterie were con- 


| cerned. Nevertheless, though Saagenfreed 
| broke Sévres china without knowing it, he 


could prove himself incapable of breaking a 
flower that held itself with exquisite grace 
upon its stem. Lilie knew this, and received 
the pieces of her plate imperturbably. 

Her aunt entered the room abruptly. 
She disliked Saagenfreed, partly and unwit- 
tingly because he did not disguise a certain 
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aversion to her want of attractiveness ; and 


she had a hope that Stenna’s plot against her | 


lover was to be the end of her illusion. Not 
that the old lady was a hard woman, but 
some congruity was necessary to a true com- 
prehension of Saagenfreed’s character, and 
the aunt had none. They bowed stiffly, and 
Lilie poured another cup of coffee. 

“So,” said old Miss Faverton, “the 
bright, mountain-country has come to its 
gray season, and you leave it, Mr. Saagen- 
freed. It must be a gray place indeed now 
to our pretty Stenna, let us suppose.” 

“Stenna is very well, thank you,” said 
Emil. 

“ Of course,” replied the old lady. 
is a healthy little fool.” 

“My dear!” her niece gently ejacu- 
lated. 

“IT have not found the young ladies of 
this region so foolish,” said Madame Gra- 
towski, and they were absorbed by her in a 
moment, while she fanned her forehead with 
a stately motion. “I have said to myself: 
‘Russia may fear the promise these fair, clev- 
er women give. Her women, they will be 
outshone, and outshone a thousand times in a 
thousand ways. Even before my short life 
ends this shall be. Alas! we are the children 
of an aged country.’ ” 

“Madame,” said Saagenfreed, suddenly, 
“Zam the son of an aged country. Permit 
me to drink to this short life of yours—to 
my own short life—to our mutual misfor- 
tune!” and he drained his cup with a flour- 
ish. He was satisfied with his energy and 
adroitness, and changed like a candle which 
is unexpectedly lighted. 

Madame outspread her fan for the second 
time across her perfect lips. 

“But your country is immortal, Herr 
Saagenfreed. Literature, music, science, are 
those growths from which other lands can 
only claim that they have nurtured the trans- 
planted shoots. Your countrymen are a 
choir of vocalists, an orchestra of musicians. 
This Lilie here tells me that you sing. Did 
I not know it when your name was pro- 
nounced to me? Certainement!” 

“Yes, I sing,” cried Saagenfreed, pass- 
ing his fingers up over his forehead and 
through his hair ; and his eyes deepened and 
brightened. 

“ And play also?” 

“No,” replied he, clouding a shade or 
two ; “ Stenna plays for me. She plays quite 
well.” 

“ar” 

Madame Gratowski turned her head away 
somewhat haughtily, and drew her lace veil 
close about her cheek. 

“‘And she has not shone in singing,” re- 
marked Lilie. 

Madame laughed softly. 

“Why should she? ‘ Surely, Nature has 
an amazing forethought sometimes, and in 
this has properly divided her benefits between 
two people who shall combine their lives.” 

“T never could understand Stenna’s not 
singing,” said Emil. “She says I put her 
out of countenance in it. How silly, now! 
What has a man’s voice to do with a wom- 
an’s?” 

“You say you cannot understand her 


“She 





| not singing,” repeated Madame Gratowski, 


slightly turning, and casting long black lashes 
over her cheeks at him. “ Do not let us have 
the opportunity to say that of you. Pray, 
give us a song.” Then she smiled at Lilie 
in languid triumph. Saagenfreed, who was 
studying her intently, self-forgetfully, saw 
this, and determined not to sing so easily. 

“Madame Gratowski,” said he—and 
Lilie’s shoulders again trembled as he pro- 
nounced the name— “you have had the 
kindness to elevate the characteristics, the 
powers of this country of mine over your 
own. I am by no means ready to admit 
Russia to be infirm, not dazzling. Will you 
also have the candor to confess a few accom- 
plishments? In the first place, you perform 
upon the piano.” 

“You are much mistaken,” replied Ina, 
casting up her eyes, and making a despairing 
gesture with her hands. “ This is denied to 
Ina Gratowski.” 

“You sing.” 

She slowly raised her shoulders and 
quickly dropped them, opening and shutting 
her fan the while. 

“It is your patriotic duty, madame.— 
Speak to her, Miss Lilie.” 

“ The idea of getting a spontaneous song 
from a lady, Mr. Saagenfreed!” exclaimed 
Miss Faverton, gayly. ‘‘ You may expect my 
Poll to comply as soon!” It became appar- 
ent that she had her little green paroquet 
upon her wrist. 

“ Well, well, well!” sighed madame, still 
examining her fan ; “ perhaps I can give you 
a silly French chanson.” Thereupon she be- 
gan instantly to sing, and the same breath 
seemed to have flung a fairy net over the 
heads of her three hearers, so fascinating in 
itself that they rejoiced at its beauty long 
before discovering their thralldom. With 
lips apart they listened to her, and she, with 
one swirling, dark-eyed glance, was aware of 
her conquest. 

“When did you learn it—how could 
you?” cried Lilie, rising to go to her side 
when she had finished. 

Saagenfreed, who also sprang to his feet, 
thought the lady’s expression almost severe 
as she received Lilie’s embrace. Certainly, 
the girl sat down demurely the next mo- 
ment. 

“ Ah, the Russians !” he blurted out, mak- 
ing a large gesture with his hand, somewhat 
as if he were cheering the nationality. 

“Never mind Russians any more,” re- 
plied Ina. “It is you now to whom we will 
listen.” 

“Hear: me? Do you suppose I shall 
sing? No, thank you.” 

Saagenfreed was walking back and forth, 
looking and speaking as if he had been in- 
sulted ; but this was simply the effect of an 
excess of emotion. 

Ina answered nothing, but engaged her- 
self with the paroquet, and an interchange 
of small-talk with its old mistress. Then 
she rose, saying, “ Lilie, you will forgive my 
custom of disappearing at this hour,” and 
bowed to Emil, with the words, “ You must 
let me thank you, Herr Saagenfreed, for— 
for listening to my song!”—then glided, 
with rather long steps, out of the room. 


| 


| 
| 





Emil gazed after her, impotently cha- 
grined. 

III, 

HE called at the house of Miss Lilie 
Faverton the next morning, behaved uneasi- 
ly, and, when told that the widow did not 
appear except in the afternoons, retired with 
a marvelous degree of frankness, muttering 
something about the necessity of seeking the 
lady’s pardon for his affront. 

The following afternoon he repeated his 
call, with the difference that he requested to 
see Madame Gratowski, without any ruse as 
to Lilie. 

The door opened, and the beautiful Rus- 
sian entered. 

“T do not receive,” she said ; “ but when 
it is Herr Saagenfreed, so cherished a friend 
of the family of dear Lilie, I am charmed 
to see you.” She gracefully motioned him to 
a chair, herself sinking down near a dark 
damask curtain, which almost touched her 
cheek. 

“T feel that I owe you an apology,” said 
Saagenfreed, as abruptly as if he were by 
birth a diver. ‘“ Madame Gratowski, your 
singing was superlative—it turned my head.” 
Ina’s heart gave a great throb, and her lip 
trembled for a moment. He observed that 
she was very pale, and that her eyes were 
fixed upon him with intense immobility. But 
this was only for a moment, and, though it 
gave him great uneasiness for that moment, 
he forgot the sensation in the next, when 
she softened and spoke. 

“ Are you remembering that you did not 
sing yourself, that time? Ah! if I could have 
waited longer then, I might have heard you. 
You sang for Miss Faverton, perhaps; for 
who can resist Lilie?” Saagenfreed wished 
to interrupt, but Ina continued to speak, 
looking down at her black fan. “ Hert 
Saagenfreed, you came from Germany at an 
early age?” 

“Yes, madame; at the age of twelve.” 
He was flattered, and marveled at this refer- 
ence to his personal history. 

“Tt will surprise you,” continued the la- 
dy, looking up, and covering her lips with 
her useful fan (they trembled uneasily), “ te 
hear that I have long been aware of your 
having left Germany at the age of twelve.” 

Emil gazed at her, flushing, and leaning 
forward with an eagerness almost unaccount- 
able in extent even to himself. 

“Do you remember a little dark girl of 
six years, in the old village for a time, a for- 
eigner, who once was led by you—” 

“Ina!” 

“Ha!” cried madame, in a sudden, 
low, cold voice, like the winter wind over 
a level country, and emphasizing her words, 
“‘ many, many years passed (nor shall we for- 
get that they have passed) since that time, 
Herr Saagenfreed.” 

“And yet I remember it as if it were 
yesterday!” cried Emil, his heart leaping, 
and his eyes flashing at the rush of tender 
young memories that came back in gay 
crowds, and seemed to make a charmed cir- 
cle around himself and Ina sitting before 
him—Ina the first love, Ina the strange elf, 
whom he had often longed to see again, and 
recalled, with weird rejoicing, in ionely forest- 
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walks or in a storm at sea! “ How we stood 
upon the queer, irregular roof, in the sun, 
and I called down to the passers in the nar- 
row, winding street, that this was to be my 
wife—this Ina, this dark girl at my side!” 

“Children have strange fancies,” mur- 
mured madame, opening and shutting the 
black fan. “It was as if you had played 
football with a human skull.” 

Saagenfreed now reached a state of inner 
excitement which bewildered him all the 
more that it seemed soberly inexcusable. 
The clearest idea in his busy brain was, that 
it seemed a fatality—the resurrection of Ina 
into his life—her beauty, her accessibility. 
And why need it be said that, in pronoun- 
cing Ina his future wife, he had gone mask- 
ing with destiny? He might only have fore- 
seen aremarkable development. He seemed 
now to feel a hand upon his shoulder, that 
would guide him masterfully, if it so willed. 
Why was it that they had sundered for so 
long, to meet when each was barely free to 
dispose of the remaining life? If destiny was 
a farce, why might not—why might not— The 
backward steps are always taken with hidden 
eyes, and Saagenfreed was afraid to look at 
his own thoughts. 

“Forgive me, my friend,” he said, mov- 
ing about restlessly from the piano to the 
window ; “for I insist upon it that we are 
friends, since those we meet in childhood are 
taken to fresh hearts, are touched with un- 
fettered hands, and are forever afterward dif- 
ferent from later companions ; forgive me if 
Iam overcome in recalling the years that 
rise between us and the sunny days of Hel- 
lerdorf.” 

“The sunny days of Hellerdorf,” echoed 
Madame Gratowski, mechanically, as an in- 
dorsement or a commentary, very pale as she 
smoothed her black dress with the tip of her 
fan. 

Saagenfreed stopped and looked at her. 
Yes ; he stood quietly looking at her so long, 
that it meant something ; and the importance 
of the pause could never in future be gain- 
said. 

Madame drew her veil partly over her 
face, and raised her eyes to his. Again the 
stone-like expression in them; but soon the 
lids half closed, and the eyes glimmered with 
a gentle radiance. She leaned back yet more 
dreamily against the folds of the deep-red 
curtain, her straight black eyebrows seeming 
to balance the graceful position. 

Saagenfreed went in silence to the win- 
dow. His pulses beat much higher than 
was ordinary. Beside him was a wonder- 
fully beautiful woman, his distant acquaint- 
ance with whom had all at once been placed 
in so different a light ! 

The snow was falling heavily, and he 
could hardly see across the street. He 
thought to himself, “ Even the snow seems 
to keep us together—to make a prison for 
us. I dream of myself telling her that I love 
her—if I loved her. I think her eyes were 
trying to look into my soul.” With a sud- 
den impulse, he went to the piano. Touch- 
ing a few chords, he sang, improvising the 
thoughts as he went, but keeping to a beau- 
tiful old tune known well in his native town. 


He sang at first pianissimo, then clearer and | 





clearer, in his sweet, emotional German ; but 
at the end faded gradually to silence. His 
words blessed the early, childish days, and 
implored them to come back, if only for a 
little while, before he should die, and never 
more be able to remember them. He rested 
his arms on the piano and laid his head on 
them, shedding a few tears at his own elo- 
quence, and the pathos that filled his own 
incomparable voice. 

“Tt was well done,” he heard, as if it 
were murmured close beside him. He raised 
his head quickly, expecting to see Ina very 
near; but she was still at the small lounge 
that was half hidden in the curtains between 
the windows, though she was now standing. 
The fullness of her tones had annihilated the 
distance between them. Again he looked at 
her for so long that he seemed to count the 
tears that were upon her cheeks. And Ina, 
she seemed to be counting the thoughts that 
drew him nearer to some unseen precipice. 
Once more he turned to the piano. 

He took her little French love-song and 
sang it back to her with many delicate 
changes, and a diversified perfection which 
rendered it the only love-song in the world 
to them both, for the period of its arrow- 
flighted existence. 

“Ina!” he said, and not turning to her 
this time—“ small, dark Ina of Hellerdorf! 
after all these years I find a great deal to 
say to you ; but have I anything more to tell 
you now? No; not even if we stood again 
upon the queer old roof where the storks 
built, and when we thought the queer old 
world would let us have our own way, be- 
cause the sun shone down a God-speed on 
our heads !” 

He got up and looked for her; but, with 
a great pang, he failed to see her between 
the windows. Turning still more, he saw 
her, with a hand upon the handle, leaning 
against the high white door across the room. 
She evidently only hesitated in her depart- 
ure from a sudden faintness, for she was bent 
like a reed, and her white profile was but 
dimly outlined upon the door. 

“Stay!” cried Emil, extending his arm 
with a commanding gesture. 

For an instant the figure turned and al- 
most cowered. Yet had Ina reason to heed 
the imperiousness of one who had never 
established a claim upon her merest whim ? 
Again she stood erect, raised Aer arm, and 
pointed to the window, to the outer world in 
which he should disappear, her fingers quiv- 
ering with unanswerable power ; and she was 
gone. 

Saagenfreed felt cold, even as if he had 
been struck dead, and were in spirit looking 
piteously back upon his earthly sorrows. But 
the motion of that arm and hand, the fierce 
gleam of the woman’s parted teeth—had he 
seen these before? Was it not like the shad- 
ow of a girl upon a mountain-path in a sum- 
mer evening, not long ago? 


IV. 

SAAGENFREED went to his lodgings and 
spent a considerable time without the least 
idea what manner of man he was. 

Perhaps he was Ina’s lover, and always 
had been! Perhaps he was a hardened 





wretch who was never better than a rogue. 
Perhaps he was a weak booby who had posi- 
tively no right to exist. 

At last his thoughts drifted nearer to 
the clear remembrance of Stenna Rolland, 
whom, since the morning, he had thus far 
avoided bringing distinctly before his mind, 
for he had a latent sense that when he did 
so he should desire to sink away beneath a 
thousand years, since his miserable self was 
born, was a sinner, and was dead. 

He rolled back from leaning on the table 
into his chair, and let his hands hang limp 
by his sides. Before him, in a vision, rose 
the fair, uncompromising features of his be- 
trothed. Would he have forgiven her—with 
the noble chin and square-cut brow, with the 
look of royalty throughout—if she had brok- 
en their understanding of utter self-giving ? 
She would have been false, heartless! No 
pleading as to revelations of her own needs 
of character, or the unexpected developments 
of a mysterious nature, could have absolved 
her. Stenna had been his in the light of the 
spirit, and he hers. 

He must write Stenna of his defection, 
his subsequent sense of unworthiness, his de- 
termination to hide himself away forever— 
his determination to forego all hopes of hap- 
piness or content. This should be his pun- 
ishment eternal. 

Having thus decided, he threw his cloak 
upon his shoulders, crushed his hat down 
over his eyes, and started post-haste in the 
direction of the mountain near which Stenna 
lived. The reason for this sudden incon- 
sistency was that he declared to himself it 
would be enough to speak these words in- 
stead of writing them. Surely, a tyrant of 
the Inquisition would not have denied him 
that last comfort—the comfort of seeing 
Stenna’s face once more, with an expression 
upon it that no skill of his could fully imag- 
ine in its gentleness and its pride. The 
truth was, he trusted more deeply to the 
woman’s mercy than to his own. 

“ Miss Stenna, Mr. Emil is down-stairs.” 

“ Very well ; I thought so.” Stenna gave 
an excessive curve to her lip. 

Half an hour afterward the maid came 
back. 

“ Miss Stenna !” 

“ Well?” 

“TI peeped into the parlor just now, and 
saw Mr. Emil alone ; so I thought perhaps 
you had misunder—” 

Stenna looked at the maid in amused 
wonder. 

“TI never knew you to ‘peep’ before, 
Pauline. Do you think the skies are falling, 
that you begin now? But I am ready.” 

She laid down her fancy-work, and went 
to the parlor. 

Emil had been glad of delay at first, be- 
ing nervous. Then he became annoyed to 
the extent of being tolerant, because Stenna 
was probably not expecting him so soon, and 
in the flutter of surprise and joy was hin- 
dered in some addition to her toilet. Should 
it be amethysts or topazes, and se forth? At 
last, however, he grew enraged, and would 
have burned the servant-girl at the stake if 
such a thing had been possible. But he was 
not brave enough to send a second summons 
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to Stenna. Then a misgiving more alarming 
than his sense of guilt filled his heart. All 
the time he waited, a scraping of violin and 
violoncello from an adjoining room gave 
added weight to his sorrows, Stenna’s broth- 
er and a friend were learning a difficult 
passage, and repeated it innumerable times. 
But Saagenfreed’s anger and misgiving 
changed to a species of terror as he heard 
the soft fall of a woman’s footsteps upon the 
stair. 

She came forward ; she held out her 
hand. Saagenfreed started back after a 
short pause, without having touched the 
proffered hand. 

“ You know—you know !” he said. 

Stenna, indeed, looked as if she knew 
something that made her averse to him. 

“TI have to congratulate you, I think,” 
she answered, after another pause. 

“For what? Um Himmelswillen !” 

“Oh, it is not yet quite an engagement, 
then, to a certain widow? But pray be 
seated.” 

And Stenna herself sank wearily upon an 
ottoman. 

Saagenfreed swung himself round in a 
complete circle ; and the duet in the next 
room gave a cut into his innermost con- 
sciousness, as Stenna’s words had done. 
Strange to say, he seemed to have completed 
the sphere of misery as well as of movement, 
and recovered his senses. 

“Dear, you are absurdly mistaken. I 
came to confess to you that I had made a 
fool of myself—for a few minutes. The old 
fault of impressibility returned ; and went, 
leaving my love for you clear, forever clear 
as the mountain-brook. Ah! yes; and my 
love will flow on full to the brim as that 
brook in spring, Stenna, never again to re- 
turn into the rock. But I shall not ask you 
to heed it. I shall never feel your glance 
sinking deeper and deeper into the utter de- 
votion, the transparent purity of my love ; 
or see your eyes grow merry with delight 
when you find its glowing groundwork to be 
formed of a thousand hues and substances, 
each polished, rounded, by the stream above 
them!” 

“You talk well,” answered Stenna, sur- 
veying him coldly, as her lover finished, ap- 
parently from want of breath, but partly 
from stiffened lips. ‘ By-the-way, it is for- 
tunate you do not veally love that ridiculous 
flummery of a supposed Russian widow, Ina 
Gratowski.” 

“ Ridiculous—flummery !” said Saagen- 
freed, humbly reproachful to the extent of 
staring. 

“ Because—” 

“Why do you hesitate, Stenna? 
positively make me faint.” 

“Well—” 

“ Well—and can you not stop those idi- 
ots in the anteroom?” cried Saagenfreed, 
beside himself again. “I have not culti- 
vated a sensitive ear for this !” 

“ Nor a sensitive heart for—this,” replied 
Stenna, quietly. ‘ You see / personated that 
marvelous Ina risen from the dead to my 
everlasting benefit; though it took some 
trouble, especially in the way of rapid trav- 
eling and a suitable wig.” 


You 





For a moment her victim simply turned 
pale. But soon a fearful look glared from 
his face, and an intense rage heightened and 
widened his figure. Stenna set her soul to 
face him down, and presently he was kneel- 
ing before her. 

He saw her hands laid one over the other 
negligently, within reach of his lips. He 
leaned still farther forward. 

“You will not touch me,” said a cold, 
low voice—a voice that he had heard in the 
parlor at Amrica. It swept benumbingly past 
Saagenfreed’s ears. When he looked up, 
Stenna was not in the room. He sprang 
forward and struck his broad chest with his 
fist. 

“ Has she won the battle ?” he muttered. 
“No; I feel the power here!” 

The violin and violoncello sawed away at 
the difficult passage, while Saagenfreed leaned 
on the back of a chair, as a warrior might 
lean on his shield, and thought. 

The wisdom that came to him led him to 
throw open the door of the anteroom, and 
reveal Stenna’s brother and his comrade at 
two music-stands. 

They worked on, nodding to him pla- 
cidly. 

“Just stop that; I wish to speak to 
you, Elgor. I have behaved like a donkey 
toward—some one—and she can’t forgive 
me.” 

“Faugh! Emil, what was the use of be- 
ing a donkey?” exclaimed Elgor, the broth- 
er, finishing the bar.—‘ We'll have to try 
that again, Daniel” (to his companion in 
art). 

“Tf you try it again in my presence, 
youngsters, I’ll knock your fiddles over your 
heads!” interrupted Emil, desperately. 

“What the deuce do you want us to 
do?” asked Elgor. “We haven’t time to 
settle all the little tiffs of you lovers— 
Come.” He fitted his violin under his chin, 
and raised the fiddle-bow. 

“The only possible thing for me to do,” 
replied Emil in Elgor’s ear, “ is to break her 
heart with a song. Do you play me a soft, 
sweet air, and I'll see whether my voice came 
from earth or heaven. Let it be— 


Life is short, love ; the years are dear, love ; 
And the world holds naught for me.’ ”’ 


“Look out you don’t make a donkey of 
yourself again, Emil, eh?” said the knowing 
young Elgor. 

“ Of you, first, my friend.” 

And the violinist swept the strings. Emil 
leaned against the wall, and sang for his for- 
tune. 

When his voice ceased at the end of the 
delicate and intricate melody, involving and 
then freeing itself many times in the despair 
and hope of love—when Saagenfreed ceased, 
Elgor’s comrade had his back turned, and 
was flourishing his handkerchief. Elgor 
was flushed with fervor and feeling, and 
Emil stood against the wall, not having 
moved from his position, but still as the 
wounded bird that has fluttered for the last 
time. 

Elgor looked up, and saw something that 
made him go to Emil and nudge him sym- 
pathetically. 





“ Old fellow !” 

Emil was motionless still. 

“T say, I guess the parlor is all right 
now.” 

“T might as well stay here as go there,” 
answered Emil, doggedly. ‘“ You won't 
trouble me any more with scraping your 
passage.” 

Elgor took hold of Emil, and, as the elder 
man was feeling wretchedly, managed to 
shove him into the parlor, and to shut the 
door after him. 

He walked to the other dgor, head hang- 
ing, and was going out when—whir !—Sten- 
na started up near him in a tremble. 

“T thought you would come and put your 
hand in mine, as you used to do,” said he, 
unreasonably, after they had looked at each 
other for a few moments. 

Stenna stood twisting the coil of her 
bracelet about, and sobbing. 

Then Emil felt the lord within him ris- 
ing rapidly to life again. He held his head 
up, and said, severely : 

“ Good-by, Stenna.” 

She checked her tears, and gazed pallidly 
at his hardened features. 

“ But, Stenna, I only said that to pain 
you,” he groaned, in the next breath, shocked 
at the depth of his wickedness. ‘“ Do you 
suppose that I shall go before you tell me to? 
And you will not, I see it. And my voice 
came from heaven, for it has led you to the 
forgiveness of a great wrong.” 
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FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MR. HOLT DEPARTS WITH FLYING COLORS. 


Hott did not know the precise moment 
at which Mrs. Dalton had quitted him; a 
mist seemed to come over his eyes at her last 
words, and the next sound he had any clear 
cognizance of was a subdued clatter of forks 
and dishes. He was standing with his face 
to the mantel-piece, on which rested his el- 
bows, and with his back to the table, from 
which the servants were removing the lunch- 
eon-things. He knew not how long he had 
been in his present position, or how he had 
assumed it. He was perfectly aware, how- 
ever, of what had happened: that he had 
proposed for Kate to her mother, and that 
that lady had referred him to her husband— 
in other words, had rejected him. He had 
good reasons of his own for knowing that if 
Dalton was to be asked the same question 
the answer would be a very unmistakable 
“No.” To be sure, there was still Kate 
herself, to whom he had not been absolutely 
forbidden to apply ; but that was an experi- 
ment from which he shrank ; a last hope to 
which he must be hard driven, indeed, be- 
fore he resorted to it ; for he felt her answer 
would be final. The present, as her mother 
had said, was an inopportune time to speak 
to her, and, what concerned him more, it 
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was an unfavorable time. “You have only 
to wait,” Mrs. Campden had said, or as much 
as said, “ until she begins to feel the discom- 
forts of poverty, and then your chance will 
be improved.” Indeed, she thought it a cer- 
tainty. But could he wait? There was the 
rub. Could he afford to wait? Being now 
alone, he drew his pocket-book out, and from 
it a slip concerning some shipping intelli- 
gence, on which he pondered with anxious 
care. 

“ The quickest ship on the line,” he mur- 
mured ; “curse him!” 

Then he studied the almanac. 

“ There is not a day to lose ; there is not 
an hour. The pursuit is madness; I will 
give her up.” 

As he said so, the soft craunch of gravel 
came from the sweep without, and an open 
carriage drove by the window; the three 
girls had come home from Sanbeck. He 
caught a glance of Kate as she looked up 
with a cheerful smile toward her mother’s 
room ; her sun-bright hair, her pale, expres- 
sive features, and her gentle, reassuring eyes, 
made up a picture exceedingly beautiful ; it 
passed in a moment, as though an angel had 
looked out from heaven, and then withdrawn 
herself into the impenetrable blue. But he 
knew that it was reality, and that his adored 
one was at the hall-door, within a few feet 
of him. He did not stir, however, but stood 
as if spellbound, listening to the ring at the 
bell, the footman letting down the steps, and 
all the usual sounds of arrival. These died 
away, and were presently succeeded by other 
sounds: a thumping of some object on the 
encaustic tiles that composed the floor of the 
hall ; a rapid flutter of female garments, and 
some hurried talk. Then the door opened, 
and revealed Mr. Geoffrey Derwent with a 
carpet-bag in one hand, and dragging a huge 
portmanteau with the other; behind him 
came Kate Dalton, entreating, commanding, 
cajoling. Her color, already high, rose at 
the sight of Holt. 

“ I did not know you were here, Mr. Holt,” 
said she, eagerly ; “ but I am glad of it. Do 
speak to Jeff. Something has happened be- 
tween him and Mrs. Campden—I don’t know 
what—and he is quitting the house in this 
fashion.” 

“TI don’t want Mr. Holt’s opinion upon 
the subject,” said Jeff, vehemently ; “ nor any 
man’s opinion. I will not stay another night 
under this roof!” 

“But why carry all that luggage about 
with you, Mr. Derwent?” asked Holt, smil- 
ing. 
“ Because I don’t wish to be indebted to 
any one belonging to Mrs. Campden for the 
smallest service. I shall leave them here 
behind the door, and go myself to Bleabar- 
row for the fly, which will take them away.” 

“ And then?” inquired Mr. Holt, with an 
amused air. 

“Ves, indeed ; that is what I have been 
telling him, Mr. Holt,” broke in Kate, ear- 
nestly. “ What is he to do in London, with- 
out money, without friends? He will starve 
to death !” 

“He will have to apply for outdoor re- 
lief, at all events,” said Mr. Holt, in corrobo- 
ration. 





“ What is that to you ?—that is my look- 
out,” answered Jeff, turning fiercely upon the 
last speaker. ‘“ You heard what that woman 
said to me at lunch; would you not think it 
better to starve than to stay here, if she had 
spoken so to you?” 

“T should certainly not have staid here, 
in that case,” said Mr. Holt, quietly. 

“There, you hear him!” cried Jeff, tri- 
umphantly ; “even Mr. Holt would not have 
staid.” 

“ Pray, do not encourage Jeff in his ob- 
stinacy,” pleaded Kate, with tear-dimmed 
eyes. “You know the world, and should 
give him better advice.” 

“My advice, Miss Dalton, is, that he 
should go at once,” answered Holt, coolly— 
“and with me. Your mother and I were 
talking the matter over; and we agreed, if 
Mr. Derwent himself approved of the plan, 
that I should take him into my office upon 
trial ; after a month or two, he would be able 
to judge if stock-broking suited him.” 

“O Mr. Holt, how good of you! Is this 
really true?” ejaculated Kate. 

“I don’t understand,” hesitated Jeff ; “ of 
course it is most kind of Mr. Holt ; but—” 

“ Well, just run up to Mrs, Dalton, my 
lad; it was she who proposed the matter, 
and who will be therefore in the best posi- 
tion to explain it to you. I suppose you 
would have wished her good-by in any 
case.” 

Jeff colored and hung his head ; his in- 
dignation had indeed been such as to induce 
him to leave Riverside without bidding fare- 
well to anybody. “ Yes, I will do that,” he 
said, after a little hesitation, due, doubtless, 
to the fear of meeting his hostess upon the 
way—not that he was afraid of her, but of 
himself. 

Thus, by a most unlooked-for accident, 
Mr. Holt found himself alone with Kate. 
He was by far the more embarrassed of the 
two, and showed it by his silence ; he that 
had been so glib in the presence of a third 
person had now not a word to say for 
himself. Kate, on the contrary, poured 
forth sentence after sentence, without much 
thought of anything except that she must 
not give her companion the opportunity of 
saying anything to her save in the way of 
reply. 

It was “so kind” in him, “so thought- 
ful,” and “so opportune,” to think of taking 
Jeff into his employment ; she was sure he 
would find him “so intelligent” and “so 
nice.” 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Dalton,” 
said Holt, frankly, “I don’t much care how 
the young gentleman suits me, though I shall 
do my best to make things suit him.” 

“That is still more kind of you,” an- 





swered she, “ for Jeff has no friends, except | 


Mr. Campden and ourselves, who are, alas ! 
powerless to help bim.” 

“ Nay, Miss Dalton, don’t say so ; you are 
all-powerful. Your wish, at all events, is my 
law in this matter—and, indeed, in all mat- 
ters, if you would only let me serve you.” 

“ You are very good, I’m sure.” 

He remembered that those were the very 
words her father had used, and the very tone, 
when he had declined his assistance. 


“Tam not at all good, Miss Dalton,” an- 
swered he, bitterly, “except in so far as I am 
devoted to your interests. Should the time 
come to prove it, pray remember that.” 

She had grown suddenly very pale, and 
was listening eagerly, not to him, but for 
Jeff's return. As his quick step was heard in 
the hall, the girl drew a sigh of relief. Holt 
perceived all this ; but still he had spoken to 
her in a significant if not a tender fashion, 
and had not been rebuked. He felt another 
man, and a far happier one, than he had felt 
an hour ago. A gleam of hope illumined the 
dark path of his future, though it was very 
faint—so faint that he also hailed Jeff’s com- 
ing. It had at least precluded her from re- 
plying to his last speech as she had replied 
to the preceding one. He had bidden her 
remember to apply to him if she needed aid, 
and she had not refused to do so. Still, “not 
to refuse” was far different from “to ac- 
cept.” 

“Well, Mr. Derwent,” said he, assuming 
a cheerful air, “ was I not right? Does not 
Mrs. Dalton indorse your acceptance of my 
offer? You must learn to employ these busi- 
ness terms, you know ;” and he smiled 
pleasantly enough. 

“T have no choice,” answered the boy, 
naively. Then, conscious that the words 
were ungracious, he added,’ precipitately : 
“But if I had, I should always have felt 
grateful to you, Mr. Holt, for a proposal 
which, though I know it is not made upon 
my own account, is certainly generous and 
unselfish ; for I am afraid—at first, at all 
events—that I shall be of very little service 
to you. And now, please, I would rather 
be off. I will stay at the Golden Cross 
in London, where I used to put up on my 
way from school, till you choose to send for 
me.” 

“O Jeff, don’t go away like that!” cried 
Kate, imploringly. 

“I must, Kitty. Mr. Holt himself said 
I was right to go.” 

“Yes ; but not this minute, my lad. That 
will only make a disturbance in the house, 
and distress others besides your hostess, 
which I am sure you do not wish to do.— 
There is the postman’s horn! Now, why 
should I not have a letter of importance that 
demands my presence in town to-morrow 
morning? Then you and I can start to- 
night.” 

“T am afraid that would be hurrying you 
away,” hesitated Kate; “but still, if you 
would—” 

“You would be better pleased, Miss 
Dalton,” interrupted Holt, with a touch of 
bitterness ; “that settles the matter.— We 
must be off by the 6.30 train, my lad ; so I 
will go and put my traps together.” 

He did not wait for thanks from either 
of them, but repaired at once to his own 
room. He ran up-stairs three steps at a 
time, for he felt like a young man. Bya 
great piece of good fortune he had contrived 
to lay Kate Dalton under an obligation and 
had made his first step with her in the way 
of friendship, familiarity, confidence. As to 
the fer contra side of the account, his en- 
gagement of Geoffrey Derwent, it weighed 
but as a feather’s weight in the balance. In- 
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deed, he was by no means certain that it 
might not be placed in the same scale. If 
he found Derwent able to do his routine 
work, it might even be a good stroke of busi- 
ness. 

Of course, he would take care to treat 
the lad well and handsomely ; but, indeed, 
he intended to make him something else than 
a mere clerk. He had long been of opinion 
that his “ manager,” Brand, was too clever 
by half, and had resolved to take the first 
opportunity of parting company with him. 
The same objection, he reflected, with a con- 
temptuous smile, would certainly not apply 
to Jeff. 

There was not one member of the party 
at Riverside who was not grateful to Mr. 
Holt that evening. By persuading Geoffrey 
Derwent to avoid a public scandal—which 
his flight, as originally intended, would cer- 
tainly have caused—he had done good ser- 
vice to Mrs. Campden, of whom the lad was 
now persuaded to take leave, though in a 
very stiff and formal manner. The Daltons 
were sincerely obliged to him on Jeff's ac- 
count; and “Uncle George,” whose con- 
science reproached him for his pusillanimity 
in that matter still more so. Moreover, as a 
host relieved of an incubus, Mr. Campden 
blessed his guest for taking himself off. 

His departure did not long precede that 
of those to whom he was originally indebted 
for his invitation, though for the future he 
had the assurance of its coming—and that 
soon—from the fountain-head, namely, the 
hostess herself. On the third day afterward 
the Daltons took up their residence at the 
Nook in Sanbeck. Before they left, Mrs. 
Dalton received a farewell letter from her 
husband, written from on board the Flam- 
borough Head. Knowing what we do of 
him, we can pretty well imagine its contents : 
but amid all the love and pathos of his part- 
ing words—he made no mention of his re- 
morse, since he knew it would distress her— 
there was a sentence or two of genuine re- 
buke. 

“When I asked to be shown my berth— 
which, as I had been informed, I was to 
share with ‘a commercial gentleman,’ bound 
for Rio—to my great surprise I was intro- 
duced to a first-class cabin. Some one had 
called, they told me, at the London office 
and paid the difference for the exchange. 
Of course I know who sent him, and why 
you were so particular to ask me about the 
agent’s address. My darling, to think that 
you should have robbed yourself just now to 
supply me with a mere luxury, goes to my 
heart. How could you, coudd you do it?” 

Yet what he deemed—and justly—to be 
self-sacrifice, was in one respect an act of 
selfishness. Nothing the money—or ten 
times the sum—could have brought her, 
would have given Mrs. Dalton half the sat- 
isfaction she derived from this reflection, 
that, so far at least as his physical needs were 
concerned, “dearest John” would be made 
comfortable upon his voyage. She was her- 
self bound upon a longer journey far than 
his (as she was well convinced), and one with 
more uncertain issues ; but her chief thought 
and care were still, as they had ever been, 
for him. 








CHAPTER XXX. 
REALITIES. 


IT was not to be supposed that the Dal- 
tons, being so well liked a family as they 
were, were neglected by their friends because 
misfortune had befallen them. Human na- 
ture is not quite so base as some philoso- 
phers would have us believe, though there 
are a great many selfish persons in the world, 
and especially (I am afraid I must say) in 
good society. John Dalton had been right 
in his idea that he was rather an obstacle to 
the good-will of others toward his belong- 
ings, and that, if he were dead, they would 
find many offers of assistance that were al- 
most of necessity withheld while he was 
alive. Even his departure for Brazil brought 
some of these into blossom—nay, into solid 
fruit, if only Mrs. Dalton had cared to pluck 
it. One good lady would even have taken 
Kate off her hands—she had been always 
“so fond” of Kate—for good and all ; though 
it must be owned that her proposition was a 
little vague. Another would have been glad 
to offer Mrs. Dalton and both daughters a 
home, “ while they looked about them for a 
suitable residence.” Condolences and sym- 
pathetic inquiries had long been rained in 
showers upon this unfortunate lady, so that 
not the most cynical could have described 
her as forgotten. But the fact is, admitting 
that there is any number of mean and 
miserly people in the world, who will weep 
for their friends in need, pray for them, sym- 
pathize with them, and, in brief, go to any 
length short of assisting them, it is also diffi- 
cult—it must be confessed—to afford assist- 
ance such as would be acceptable. I would 
on no account be supposed to have any of 
that “enthusiasm of humanity ” which the 
critics agree is a sign of the feeblest intelli- 
gence ; I know how easy it is for folks to 
condole with their friends upon the loss of 
their relatives, and how difficult, because 
dangerous and compromising, they find it to 
do so on the loss of their goods ; but it must 
be acknowledged withal that, hard as we 
may find it in this world to help ourselves, it 
is even harder to help others who are help- 
less. People are not more malleable, do 
not fit into any shaped groove that may be 
offered to them the more easily, because they 
have become poor. Mrs. Dalton had two fixed 
ideas, in adhering to which she was resolute, 
and which, without doubt, rendered their 
case very impracticable—namely, first, that 
she would not be separated from her girls ; 
and, second, that they should have a home 
of their own, however humble. Sorrow, she 
knew, is doubly grievous when it has to be 
borne with a forced smile, as it needs must be 
when we are guests in the house of a friend. 
Otherwise, when Lady Skipton wrote to in- 
vite Kate, Mrs. Campden was strenuous in 
urging that her offer should be accepted: 
“It would give the poor girl a chance once 
more,” in the way of suitors; and perhaps 
she added also to herself, “ and how conven- 
ient it would be for Mr. Holt in particular 
to prosecute his attentions !” 

These kindnesses, these offers, these well- 
meant attentions of all sorts, were, however, 











all laid before her daughters by Mrs. Dalton, 
not so much that each should have a voice in 
their acceptance or rejection—for she well 
knew what their replies would be beforehand 
—as that they should understand their own 
position with respect to others. Even when 
these communications were unpleasant, as 
they sometimes were, she did not withhold 
them from their eyes. It was well that they 
should look the world in the face, since the 
time was coming when there would be none 
to disguise from them its stern realities— 
when the hand should be powerless that had 
secretly warded off from them its sharpest 
buffets, and the voice that had interpreted its 
tones so tenderly for their sakes should be 
stilled forever. 

One little indulgence Mrs. Dalton did 
permit herself—she resolved that Tony 
should not be sent to school for another half- 
year ; he was still young for Eton ; his edu- 
cation under Jenny’s auspices was going on 
quite satisfactorily ; he was a diligent little 
fellow, and did not require to be nailed to 
his work, etc.—all which excellent reasons 
were contained in one still greater, though 
she never owned it to herself: “I cannot 
spare the boy; let us all be together for a 
while, and while we may.” 

Instead of saying, “ This is weakness, 
Edith,” as might have been expected from 
so uncompromising and well-principled a 
person as Mrs. Campden, that lady fully ap- 
proved of this arrangement ; and would not, 
perhaps, have murmured if it had been 
decided not to send the boy to school at all. 
As for Tony himself, the prospect of the new 
life at Sanbeck almost made up for the post- 
ponement of his Eton joys. 





AMBER. 
ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 





MBER! How beautiful the very name 
is! Whether we use it to describe the 
color of a golden southern wine ; of honey 
from the flowering Alps of Switzerland ; or 
with poetical exaggeration apply it to the 
locks of the blond beauty whom we would 
fain flatter—the epithet “ amber-like” always 
enhances the charm of the description. If 
gold could be made transparent, it would be 
amber, The Greeks thought this when they 
gave to the wondrous light stones which the 
Pheenicians brought them from unknown 
northern lands the name of #Aexrpov, which 
was really a light-colored metal well known 
to them, formed of a mixture of gold and sil- 
ver. They observed also its mysterious prop- 
erty of drawing to itself, when rubbed, feath- 
ers, silken threads, and other light sub- 
stances ; and from this simple observation 
we have derived the name of the great sci- 
ence which has already almost annihilated 
“time and space, the bonds of our humani- 
ty,” and which is as yet only in its infancy. 
The poetical Greek could not use the ° 
new ornament without fashioning for him- 
self some fanciful tale as to its origin. Much 
that the Phoenicians brought to Greece they 
purchased at the mouth of the Po, to which 
point it had traveled overland along the val- 
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ley of the Vistula, from the hand of one trav- 
eling merchant to that of another, until it 
had reached the fair plains of Northern 
Italy. So the Greeks, who cared more for 
fancy than for fact, favored the tale that 
these fragments of transparent gold were 
found in the waters of the Po—the mighty 
Eridanus. The fair Heliades, daughters of 
the sun-god, had wept unceasingly for their 
lost brother Phaethon, and their divine tears 
had refused to mingle with the baser waters 
of an earthly river, and had congealed into 
these bright masses. If some shrewd Punic 
merchant had sought a way to make his amber- 
wares more precious in the eyes of the Gre- 
cian dames who were his customers, he cer- 
tainly could not have found a better one 
than the" setting some Grecian poet to adorn 
and spread abroad this poetical legend. 

“Tears of the daughters of the sun- 
god.” With this name for her amber-beads, 
we can well think that the Athenian girl 
prized them little less than the strings of 
pearls—“ tears of the sea-nymphs ”—which 
she wound in her dark locks. 

With a mind full of such associations and 
recollections, the Badegast—bathing-guest— 
at Colberg on the Baltic finds it inexpressibly 
charming for the first time to search among 
the “flotsam and jetsam ” on the strand for 
bits of real amber, and to succeed in finding 
them. Before the novelty wears off, he feels 
this new amusement to be something like a 
tale from fairy-land—as if he should sudden- 
ly enjoy the privilege of seeking for himself 
pearls on Coromandel’s shore, crimson stone- 
blossoms from India’s coral strand, or still 
more precious treasures from Sindbad’s “ Val- 
ley of Diamonds.” What can equal the de- 
light of coming back to one’s lodging with 
the results of the search carefully wrapped 
up in one’s pocket, and then in the evening 
amusing one’s self by making incense over 
the lamp out of pieces held carefully on the 
pen or the scissors? One feels so wasteful 
and luxurious while thus amusing one’s self 
by turning into smoke the stones which mon- 
archs of old were proud to wear; Cleopatra 
dissolving pearls in her wine is the only par- 
allel. But, lest some of the future visitors to 
Colberg on the Baltic should come here with 
expectations not destined to be realized, I 
must confess that all my searching along the 
shore has been rewarded only with fragments 
not larger than a grain of corn. But even 
these are foundation-stones quite large enough 
to serve for the substructure of airy seaside 
fancies. 

The wise student of Nature who assists 
me in my search knows better than the poetic 
Greek the origin of our treasures ; and his 
true story is scarcely less wonderful than the 
fable of mythology. Long, long ago, before 
ever the earth had been fitted for the dwell- 
ing-place of its master, in that great zeon cor- 
responding to the “ third day” of the Mosaic 
account—in which “dry land” and vegeta- 
tion appeared—vast forests of a kind of pine 
no longer to be found on earth filled the 
plain where the waters of the Baltic now 
flow. In the warm, moist atmosphere which 
then enveloped our globe, the fragrant gum 
from the bark of these forest-giants flowed 
richly and abundantly forth. Now the ocean 





rolls blue and deep where this forest once 
stood dense and green ; and in»their cease- 
less, restless wandering, the waves play with 
these relics of a dead world, and ever and 
anon throw them as an offering on the shore 
to the feet of the latest born of creation. He 
accepts as his due this tribute from the spoils 
of a primeval world, and fashions it into 
ornaments for his pleasure. So, of the vast 
tree which spread its branches ever wider 
and wider for five hundred years, nothing 
now remains except the bracelet on a white 
arm. 

“The Greeks were not so far wrong,” I 
say to my kind informant at the close of his 
story ; “ though not the tears of the sun-god’s 
daughters, yet those of the dryads whom the 
overwhelming waters banished from their 
sylvan seats are congealed in these glittering 
fragments.” 

Now, we have been fanciful and poetic 
long enough ; we will be practical and pro- 
saic awhile. We will leave the shore and its 
amber-sands and seek somewhere for vend- 
ers from whom we may obtain for friends 
at home souvenirs of our visit to the Baltic 
shores.—“ Fraulein, Fraulein, won’t you buy 
some red sand? You can shake it over 
your letters when you write to dry the ink ;” 
and I.am aware of a little fisher-boy, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, looking entreating- 
ly up at me from his small stock-in-trade. 

“No, my boy; I don’t want any sand ; 
but I would like to buy some bits of amber 
if you have any of good size.” 

“T haven’t any, Fraulein, but I know a 
boy who has;” and away he darts, while I 
take my seat on one of the benches of the 
beautiful park which lies between the Strand 
and the principal street, and await the return 
of my messenger. Here he comes again, a 
troop of little Colbergers scampering along 
at his heels: one has come to sell his amber, 
and the others have come to see it sold. 
With intense interest they listen to our bar- 
gaining, and witness the transfer of a little 
package of bits of amber to my hands in re- 
turn for several small coins. 

“You can’t think how I had to run, Frau- 
lein, to find that boy and bring him here!” 
says my first acquaintance, as a gentle re- 
minder of his claims upon me. These are 
also satisfactorily discharged ; and I am in- 
formed that the money is to be spent next 
day at the great Jahrmarkt of the town. The 
little band give me a great deal of further 
information about themselves and their fa- 
thers — patient fishermen, seeking day by 
day their children’s bread from the waters, 
or brave sea-captains plying back and forth 
to Riga, Dantzic, and Kénigsberg. “ This 
isn’t the right time to find amber, Fraulein ; 
that comes when the storms begin, and the 
‘amber-wind’ blows from the west or north. 
Then the sea throws up great heaps of 
the ‘ amber-weed’ on the shore, and father, 
mother, and all we children look through 
the weeds to find the pieces that are tangled 
among them. My father found a piece last 
winter that weighed fifteen ounces, and he 
sold it for ever so much money to the man 
who makes the amber things for the shops.” 

“ Well, my boy, I want to find this man ; 
can you show me where he lives?” 








So I forsake the park, and, attended by 
my little cortége, wend my way to the town 
of Colberg. The villas for the bathers and 
the fishermen’s houses by the shore form a 
village called Colbergermtinde — Colberg’s 
Harbor—which has its own officials and its 
own church. The old fortified town of Col- 
berg—which makes the proud boast of being 
the only one of the fortifications of North- 
ern Prussia which did not surrender to the 
victorious arms of Napoleon, even after a 
three months’ siege—is distant about ten 
minutes’ walk along the track of the rail- 
road. There is a threefold girdle of high 
intrenchments and broad moats around the 
town ; and the bridges over which we pass, 
and the grass-covered ramparts, whose heavy 
doors show that they are cavernous within, 
add very greatly to the picturesqueness of 
the walk. But, alas for the glory of the 
proud little city ! the fiat has gone forth—she, 
once “alone among the faithless faithful 
found,” is no longer to be a fortress of the 
Prussian state. Already the work of demo- 
lition has begun; and future visitors will 
seek in vain the scenes of Nettelbeck’s and 
Gneisenau’s brave deeds. The only comfort 
to be found in the destruction of its sou- 
venirs of past glory lies in the fact, asserted 
by its physicians, that the health of the town 
will be improved by the removal of these 
earthen walls that obstruct the free entrance 
of the sea-breezes, and the draining of these 
wide moats of stagnant water. 

So, now, we have reached the shop of the 
worker in amber, and are examining his col- 
lection. We find his wares are very much 
cheaper here than when they have been 
transferred to the shops on the Strand. We 
find that our dealer can tell us many things 
of interest about the beautiful material in 
which he works: “ You see, Fraulein, we 
have two principal kinds of amber—the 
transparent and the opaque. The value of 
the first depends on its clearness, and to 
some degree on its color, of which there are 
fourteen shades. The opaque is much more 
variable—we have it in thirty-two quite dis- 
tinct shades. The value of the latter kind 
increases with the paleness of its color—the 
very light yellow, almost cream-colored, is 
the highest priced of all. Still, a great deal 
depends ir both sorts on the freedom from 
stains and spots.” He showed me some 
pieces, such as can be seen in all museums, 
containing insects that had fluttered and 
buzzed millions of centuries ago around the 
liquid gum, where they found at last a fra- 
grant death. Thus embalmed for the obser- 
vation of an after-world, they remind the 
thoughtful beholder of the dunces and bores 
whose otherwise ephemeral individuality 
some great poet has preserved for us in his 
satiric verses—as, for example, Horace, the 
uninvited companion of his city-ward walk. 

The chief source of the amber of com- 
merce is the most easterly province of this 
kingdom, and the one from which it takes its 
name—the province of Prussia. In earlier 
times the search for amber on the shore was 
conducted under the oversight of royal offi- 
cials ; but since 1811 the amber-coasts are 
divided and rented or leased at fixed prices 
to licensed seekers. Other persons are for- 
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bidden, under pain of fine, to interfere with 
the profits of the renters by seeking for am- 
ber. The Prussian Government obtains 
something more than twelve thousand dol- 
lars yearly from this source. A perfectly 
pure, well-colored piece of amber weighing 
one pound sells for fifty thalers—that is, 
about thirty-eight dollars in gold. The 
largest piece that has been found of late 
years weighed thirteen pounds. In the Mu- 
seum of Berlin is a piece that weighs fifteen, 
and in that of Jaffyan enormous mass weigh- 
ing eighty-five pounds. 

In other parts of the world, also, amber 
is found, but I believe nowhere so plentiful- 
ly as here on the Baltic coast. It is even 
found sometimes far from the coast of any 
sea, deep buried amid brown coal and other 
minerals. It has been found more than a 
hundred miles away from the Baltic, in Bran- 
denburg on the Havel. It has also been dug 
up on the coasts of Belgium, England, France, 
Italy, and in Switzerland near Lake Con- 
stance. 

Besides its use as an ornament, amber was 
very highly esteemed in old times as pos- 
sessing certain powerful and mysterious me- 
dicinal qualities. By dissolving it and mix- 
ing it in certain proportions with hartshorn 
a brown fluid extract is obtained, of which 
doses of from twenty to sixty drops are even 
now given to strengthen weak nerves. . But 
the faith in its powerful properties has 
waned, as the knowledge of its origin and 
constituents has increased. Only here and 
there one still finds traces of the old super- 
stition. For example, here in Colberg I 
have been gravely assured by a lady friend 
that beads of amber worn around the neck 
of scrofulous or otherwise diseased children 
soon lost their beauty, and became dull and 
clouded. 

Pieces of amber too small to be manu- 
factured into ornaments, or not of the right 
color and quality for this use, are utilized in 
making varnish and incense. Even in the 
time of Moses the latter use of amber was 


‘ practised. Its use as an ornament doubtless 


also began very early, since in the graves of 
our old heathen Teuton forefathers, among 
other articles that have been buried with 
their owner, for his use or honor, rows of 
amber-beads strung upon horse-hair are some- 
times found. 

The seeking of amber is generally carried 
on in one of three ways: by digging, by spear- 
ing, and by fishing. 

The first method is used for the amber 
that lies imbedded many feet deep in the 
sand which the sea has for centuries been 
throwing upon the shore. The loose débris 
of the shore—stones, drift-wood, sea-weed, 
shells, and gravel—are first removed from the 
place where operations are to begin. Then 
a wide, deep ditch is dug through the sand 
to the stratum in which the amber is usually 
found. When this has been made deep 
enough, its surface is leveled and its sides 
smoothed, that the workmen may not be hin- 
dered in their labors by earth falling in’ upon 
the floor of the excavation. It would be 
much less laborious, if it were possible, to 
mine for amber as is done for other miner- 
als, instead of being obliged to remove the 





whole mass of superincumbent earth, often 
for many feet in depth ; but the loose nature 
of the soil on the seashore where this work 
is generally carried on makes any other 
mode of procedure impossible. The most 
frequent hiding-place of the desired treasure 
is a stratum of blue clay mixed with quartz- 
sand, generally about six feet thick. Where 
the banks are high, and have been broken 
away by the waves, this stratum of clay can 
often be seen, generally about at the present 
level of the water. The fact of its lying so 
low increases the trouble of the work in an- 
other way: the water from below is very apt 
to rise in the broad ditch as soon as it has 
reached the level of the amber-holding stra- 
tum, and must be constantly bailed out. 
When the ditch is completed, it is a broad, 
deep canal, with a floor of blue clay—if pos- 
sible, without water—and of such length as 
the workmen choose to make it. 

Now begins the“ sticking :” The laborers 
have each an iron instrument, in shape like 
a chisel, and about one foot in length ; this is 
attached to a moderately long handle. The 
workmen station themselves near together ; 
each has a portion of the surface allotted to 
him, arid carefully probes this toa depth of 
about three feet with his chisel ; if the point 
of this encounters any hard substance, it gen- 
erally proyes to be either a piece of buried 
drift-wood or a lump of amber ; the assist- 
ant, who is stationed beside the Stecher, 
thrusts in his arm and brings the “find” to 
the surface ; great is the pleasure of the two 
if it proves to be really a large lump of pure 
amber. All that is found is carefully laid 
away until the work of seeking is over for 
this time. Then the washing takes place: 
All the fragments are carried, in the sacks in 
which they have been stored, to some run- 
ning stream. There the less valuable pieces 
are cleansed from the earth still adhering to 
them, by putting them in baskets and pour- 
ing water continually over them until all the 
sand and clay has been washed away. The 
more valuable pieces are washed by hand 
with much greater care, that they may not 
be marred or injured in any way. The am- 
ber that is thus dug from the earth is much 
more brittle than that which is won from the 
sea; consequently this care is very neces- 
sary. 

The second mode of procuring amber 
differs from the first in the fact that the 
“spearing,” or Stechen, takes place in the 
water instead of on the land. On those 
rare days when the heaven above and the 
water beneath are as still and clear as the 
skies and waters of a pictured landscape, in 
the early morning the seekers are seen as- 
sembling on the shore, each armed with his 
weapon, as if prepared for battle. Instead 
of the shorter chisels used in the shore- 
spearing, each has now a lance as long as or 
longer than that carried by a ulan. On 
some of these lances grappling-hooks are 
fastened ; on others, scoop-nets. Every boat 
is manned with two oarsmen and two spear- 
men; one of the latter has a grappling-hook 
fastened upon his lance, the other a scoop- 
net. A fifth person has a place in the boat 
as director of the work. The boats are 
rowed some hundred yards from the shore, 





then formed into line, and the work begins. 
Through the clear, still water every object 
upon the sands below is distinctly visible. 
The bearer of the grappling-hook lays hold 
with it of every large stone that he feels or 
sees beneath his station, and rolls it out of its 
place ; his companion draws his scoop-net 
carefully over and over the spot where it lay, 
and brings up to the surface all the sea-weed 
which had drifted beneath the ragged stone 
and been held fast there, and, entangled in 
this, many a lump of the desired treasure. 
So, yard by yard, advancing always farther 
from the shore, the long-drawn-out flotilla 
searches carefully the sea-bottom as far out 
as their time allows, and rarely without some 
result. 

The third method of seeking amber is 
called fishing, and is easier than either the 
digging or spearing. The sea throws up at 
all times small bits of amber with the 
weeds ; but in ordinary weather these are too 
small to repay the trouble of collecting them. 
It is only when the “amber-wind” blows, 
and the waves are dashed tumultuously on 
the shore from the deepest ocean-caverns, 
that they have force enough to hurry along 
with them the larger and more valuable am- 
ber-fragments. At such times the fishermen 
stand on the shore with their dip-nets, reach 
far out into the sea with these, and catch in 
them the masses of tangled weeds which the 
advancing wave brings with it, before they 
can be carried back again into the seething 
surge by the retreat of the same wave which 
brought them. The women and children 
stand by, ready to take charge of the spoil 
thus robbed from the waves ; they carry it 
quickly farther back upon the shore to a safe 
and dry spot, and search it through and 
through for the precious fragments. I am 
sorry to say that the gains of the industrious 
amber-seekers are by no means large ; the 
amber-trade is in the hands of a very few 
large dealers, and the finders must take the 
price that these fix, or keep their wares. As 
all the expenses of the search are generally 
to be paid after the sale, by the holder of the 
shore-leases, he cannot generally afford to 
wait for better terms, but must take whatever 
he can get. 

So, meine Herren! I hope the amber 
mouth-pieces of your cherished meerschaums 
will possess a new interest for you now, and 
that some picturesque visions of the sea and 
shore will mingle with the reveries that rise 
with its fragrant clouds ! 


JuLia S. TUTWEILER. 





SOME COLLEGE REMI- 
NISCENCES. 





FTER you have journeyed southward 
from Cooperstown, by the winding 


‘Susquehanna, for a league or so, through 


waving woodlands and past quiet farm- 
houses, the valley opens suddenly into a 
basin of beauty, dropped from dreamland in 
this out-of-the-way place. The sun peeps 
over the hilltops on the east of a summer 
morning, and floods the level meadows, 
through which winds the broadening silver 
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ribbon of the river, and sinks reluctantly be- 
hind a range Of hills on the west late in the 
afternoon. On the south the hills come to- 
gether again ; and thus this basin is a world 
by itself, whege 

“ Mystical fancies, as night comes down, 

Troop in weird armies through valley and town ; 

They stir the curtains, loosely pinned, 

You hear them—think it is the wind.” 

As you emerge from the narrow valley 
on the north, having journeyed with the river 
at your left and now and then almost under 
your feet, the dusty road divides abruptly by 
sending off a fork to the east that plunges 
through an alder-thicket and crosses the river 
by a wooden bridge mossy with age ; then, 
after loitering lazily past a number of farm- 
houses, appears to terminate at a gray, peni- 
tentiary-like building—the poorhouse of Ot- 
sego County. The main road, on the con- 
trary, keeps directly on, as though nothing 
whatever had happened, and passes another, 
but smaller, gray, penitentiary-like building 
—the theological seminary, founded and en- 
dowed by an eccentric Lutheran of the last 
century, who lived a life of martyrdom to the 
uneuphonious name of Hartwick, and who, 
knowing no better way of avenging himself 
on the two disjointed syllables, perpetuated 
them by founding an institution by which 
they should be handed down to posterity in 
memoriam. Hence it happens that, in addi- 
tion to farmhouses and a straggling hamlet, 
strung like antique beads on the silver rib- 
bon of the river, this basin of beauty dropped 
from dreamland has two buildings of very 
similar physiognomy, facing each other in 
sullen gloom like rival penitentiaries, but 
separated by the Susquehanna, which is very 
broad as it winds through the meadows. 
And, as if to finish the parallel and make 
their rivalry the more bitter and uncom- 
promising, they are both pauper institutions, 
The seminary is of gray-stone, like its fel- 
low, mossy and grim, with windows like 
deep-set, glassy eyes, and a white, conical 
belfry on the top of its head, like a clown’s 
cap, with a bell in it. 

In the preceding paragraph I have giv- 
en the accepted historical version of the ori- 
gin of the grim stone edifice that bears the 
name of Hartwick Seminary. There is cur- 
rent in its vicinity a legend, the authenticity 
of which I have never investigated, that 
gives a very different explanation of its ex- 
istence, and regards it as a species of morbid 
product in natural history. According to 
this legend, Mr. Hartwick was an eccentric 
old miser, who once owned nearly ali the 
land in the basin in which the building is 
situated. When the old gentleman died he 
was buried on the spot where the seminary 
now stands, and a large bowlder of native 
stone was erected over his grave. He had 
been buried but a few months when the 
gravestone commenced to grow and expand, 
until it assumed its existing proportions ; and 
presently windows and doors and a belfry 
and a bell were mysteriously added to the 
structure. Afterward a will was found 


among the old man’s papers, commanding 
that the building should be appropriated as 
a theological seminary for the education of 
wch indigent young men as could not afford 





to educate themselves. It is but just to say 
that this story is very decidedly scouted by 
the inhabitants of the basin, particularly by 
such as have eligible daughters ; one of its 
most fervid opponents being an aged gentle- 
man who has twelve daughters, ten of whom 
are happily married to Lutheran ministers, 
the other two being engaged to graduatts of 
the institution not yet settled with conven- 
ient salaries. I shall declare for neither 


| version unreservedly; for, although sober 


history and documentary evidence appear to 
favor the first, and although its rival has 
been traced to an aged heretic of great local 
notoriety, there are, nevertheless, some facts 
that seem to support the more legendary 
view of the case. In the first place, the 
building itself bears no resemblance to 
structures usually erected by terrestrial 
hands, and really has the appearance of hav- 
ing grown out of the ground as some sort of 
epitaphic memorial ; in the second place, it 
has the gloomy and reticent silence which 
has until very recently been associated with 
the spirits of the departed ; and, in the third 
place, it seems to have such a mysterious 
attraction for indigent young men of clerical 
proclivities that they rendezvous there from 
all quarters—from obscure hamlets, from vil- 
lages where advertising would be of no avail 
—many of them scarcely knowing how they 
came there, or in what manner lodgings and 
meals are provided for them, but trusting 
implicitly in that Providence which never 
deserts those who have no other resources. 
Lastly, I have heard it stated that the belfry 
is a pretty exact reproduction of a queer 
German nightcap that Mr. Hartwick always 
wore, and which he had on the very night 
that the messenger of destiny called for him. 
Of course, the bell is not included in the re- 
semblance ; although I have read a legend 
somewhere of an eccentric German baron 
who always slept with the bell-cord knot- 
ted to the tassel of his nightcap in order to 
alarum the servants if he should be taken 
with a shaking-fit during the night ; and it 
is, therefore, just as likely as not that Mr. 
Hartwick, who was a German, may have im- 
proved upon the example of the baron by 
actually having a bell in his : in which event 
the hypothesis that the seminary building 
grew to its present proportions from his 
gravestone would be considerably strength- 
ened, There is astory, also, that the county- 
house, which is very similar to the seminary, 
although larger, was developed in an analo- 
gous manner for the benefit of the students, 
and to give them an ever-present opportuni- 
ty of delivering their first callow sermons, 
untroubled by over-critical audiences ; but, 
as it is contrary to the rules of transmigra- 
tion that one soul should enter into two 
buildings, and as there is no record that Mr. 
Hartwick had two, I shall dismiss the hy- 
pothesis as respects the latter with the re- 
mark that, although the resemblance in 
structure and function between the two in- 
stitutions is very striking, such a psychical 
subdivision as would be implied in accept- 
ing both legends is highly improbable, and 
has no precedent, even in German meta- 


physics. 


Be the facts as they may, however, one | 





night in the summer of 1862 the bell in the 
nondescript little belfry commenced to ring 
at intervals during the night in the most 
ominous manner, or rather to toll very sol- 
emnly, telling off the ages of different per- 
sons ‘in the village, and consequently ren- 
dering them very nervous, and apprehensive 
of impending dissolution; the more so, as 
repeated investigations revealed no visible 
cause for the phenomenon. On several oc- 
casions, a volunteer corps, consisting of vil- 
lagers, professors, and members of the theo- 
logical class, had stationed themselves in the 
seminary hall and guarded the bell-rope all 
night. But this did not prevent the phe- 
nomenon from occurring at the usual stated 
intervals ; and what rendered the affair the 
more ominous was, that the ages of the senti- 
nels were told off with the utmost accuracy, 
while they could make their affidavits, if es- 
sential, that no human hand had stirred the 
dangling rope during their livelong vigil. 
The aged and venerable S. T. P. of the 
institution had his special view of the origin 
of the disturbance; different members of 
the theological class had theirs ; and some of 
the less superstitious of the village people, 
who did not exactly credit the transmigra- 
tion theory, were also of the opinion that 
terrestrial causes were responsible for the 
occurrence ; in opposition to which came the 
very natural question from those who averred 
that old Hartwick was at work again, “ Why 
can’t you find them, then, S——?” Indeed, 
the inhabitants of the basin were divided into 
two contending factions, the one claiming 
that some of those solemn theologicals knew 
more than they would tell about the matter, 
and the other vehemently alleging that it 
was flying in the face of Providence to doubt 
that every person whose age had been tolled 
off would die in the course of the year, in 
which event the little village would have 
been depopulated, and the surrounding coun- 
try would have had to supply the deficiency. 

One morning after prayers the grave old 
professor of theology, who had never exactly 
credited the supernatural theory, announced 
to the assembled students that any person 
detected in ringing the bell would be fined 
one dollar. That night the bell did not toll 
as usual, but jingled at very irregular inter- 
vals directly after the clock struck twelve. 
The old doctor lighted his lantern and 
started on his mission of investigation. My 
room was on the ground floor. In a few 
minutes the old gentleman knocked at my 
door, and called out, “Fairfield!” “ Yes, 
sir,” I answered, drowsily. The investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that all the prisoners 
were in their cells. No sooner, however, 
was the tour completed than I jumped out 
of the window, and, joining others who had 
just escaped in a similar manner, a party was 
formed which proceeded to the vicinity of 
the professor’s barnyard, and lay down be- 
hind the wall. Presently the glinting of a 
tin lantern round the corner of the semi- 
nary announced that the doctor had found 
the clew to the phenomenon, and was fol- 
lowing it cautiously; and simultaneously 
with the glint of the lantern the doctor’s 
cow shook her sleepy head, and the bell jin- 
gled audaciously. Evidently an idea at that 
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moment occurred to the daring investiga- 
tor, for he extinguished his lantern and 
moved with the silence of a cat until he 
entered the open shed. Then, again, the 
bell jingled suddenly, just as the old gentle- 
man clapped his hand on a recumbent form 
and cried, “ There, young gentleman, one 
dollar, if you please!” Very silently, hav- 
ing lighted his lantern, the doctor untied the 
cord he had been following from the cow’s 
horn, and, securing it as a trophy of the in- 
vestigation, across the seminary plaza home- 
ward 
“* He walked as one who hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn.” 

It is presumable also, to finish the quotation, 
that 


“ A sadder and a wiser man 
He woke that morrow morn,” 


for the matter was never mentioned again, 
and no doubt the detected culprit was per- 
mitted to pay in installments. 

Ah, that grave, sweet, and simple-hearted 
old man, whose very presence was fragrant 
with an aroma of honesty and unselfishness, 
and who was incapable of crediting a theo- 
logical student with such diadlerie/ I see 
him at this moment—six feet tall, spare and 
bent, with shaggy, white eyebrows, deep-set 
eyes, and a forehead that was two-thirds of 
his face, about which fell carelessly his thin 
gray hair— walking to and fro, with his 
head bent in thought, and his arms folded 
behind him. He is dead now, and knows, I 
fear, who were engaged in the tolling of the 
seminary-bell, and who lay behind the wall 
when he fined the old cow one dollar. But 
his soul is too full of sweetness not to have 
pardoned the deception long since, and 
to have said to itself often, in paradise, 
“They were only boys, after all, and were 
very good boys, too, considering that youth 
is fuil of cranks.” 

Dim as dreams they seem across the 
lapse of years—the old doctor, with his 
white neckcloth ; the members of the theo- 
logical class, with their ten pages of the Sep- 
tuagint, three pages of the Hebrew text, 
five pages of New-Testament Greek per 
day ; the long discussions of German com- 
mentaries, and the interminable investiga- 
tions of the texts of the fathers ; the faces 
of the paupers at the county-house, sane 
some of them, some of them demented. 
One old woman in particular, who always 
wore a blue drilling dress and went bare- 
foot, and whose face had a way of jerking 
and twisting, at intervals of a few seconds, 
into the most indescribable grimaces, and 
then smoothing itself out placidly into one 
of the gravest and most thoroughly inter- 
ested in the sermon-faces that theologian 
ever witnessed, I remember as having asked 
me if I thought heaven would be more com- 
fortable than the county-house, and whether, 
if she prayed for a pair of shoes, God would 
send them to her. And I recollect, when 
it was my turn to officiate, the old woman 
Tuined the effect of a most carefully-written 
sermon, by engaging in a protracted grimace 
while I was in the midst of a very striking 
paragraph, in the course of which she screwed 
her leathery countenance into a contortion 





so complex that I fell to speculating how she 
would ever get her several features into 
their proper places again, lost my place ir- 
revocably, stammered on for a few sen- 
tences, and had finally to dismiss the manu- 
script and proceed extemporaneously. 

There was another pauper styled Peanuts. 
He had a plan of salvation of his own, and 
told me confidentially, one Sunday, that 
heaven was away down the river, and that 
he was building a boat for his journey thither, 
but that the devil kept stealing his timber as 
fast as he could get it together, and conse- 
quently he did not expect to be able to start 
for some weeks. He ended by cordially 
inviting me to accompany him with one 
or two members of the theological class, 
whom he would like to take along on ac- 
count of their capacity for singing “ Glory 
HaMelujah!” Ah me! the poor fellow’s 
boat has very likely been finished these many 
years ! 

A circumstance, forlorn but absurd, in- 
delibly impresses the recollection of the grim- 
acing old woman on my memory. The raw 
December days drew on, and, her fervent 
prayers for a pair of shoes being unanswered, 
she went where shoes are unnecessary and 
county-house officials cease from troubling. 
I saw her in her coffin—or in the box they 
style such at county-houses—the grimace out 
of her face forever, and that expression of 
mere passing sleep upon it that I have never 
observed except on the faces of the dead in- 
sane. Some one had combed the tangles out 
of her once matted gray hair, and put it 
back decently, but she had on the same blue 
drilling dress, cut in two sections like a rag- 
baby. A pair of rough woolen stockings 
were on her feet, however, which Peanuts 
was good enough to tell me, confidentially, 
would be taken off and put away for the 
next funeral when the prayers and sermon 
were over. “I’ve seen the same stockin’s 
on three pair of feet,” remarked that person- 
age, in support of his story; “but, lordy- 
mercy, I’m a goin’ down the river in a boat, 
and sha’n’t need ’em.” The next morning 
after Grimace died—Grimace was the name 
she went by in the theological class—the 
overseer of the county poor came over to the 
seminary and wanted one of the theological 
class to perform some kind of funeral service 
over the remains, “ Just toss up a bit of a 
prayer,” said he, “and throw in a few re- 
marks to the paupers that'll make ’em easier 
to manage ;” and he was so very peremptory 
about it that Grimace would have been bur- 
ied without a service, but for the sake of the 
poor paupers themselves who would never 
have ceased to bemoan, from that day, that 
they must die and be buried without funer- 
als. It was agreed aftera while that I should 
attend to Grimace’s obsequies, and I ac- 
cordingly set about to question the function- 
ary as to the manner of her death, meaning 
to ask whether the poor deranged creature 
recovered her senses before she died. 

“Well,” said the functionary, after con- 
sidering a moment, “I should say, if I was 
to express an opinion, sir, that she went off 
very comf’able—very comf’able indeed. She 
was uneasy jist before, but when her time 
came she kind o’ rolled her eyes up into the 








top of her head like a minister when he’s 
goin’ to pray, and died without a kick.” Of 
course the thing was too good to keep till 
after the funeral, and within ten minutes 
after the departure of the official who had 
announced it, the manner of poor Grimace’s 
death was in possession of every member of 
the class, and had been discussed as a phe- 
nomenon of resignation, only to be devel- 
oped, perhaps, by a protracted residence at 
a county-house or a theological seminary. 
However, the sight of poor Grimace’s face, 
and the bare, dreary room, with the paupers 
arrayed on plank settees, sobered me ; where- 
as, with the contradictory perversity of a 
nervous person, I had expected to recollect 
the overseer’s description of her going off, 
in the very middle of the sermon, and to 
break into irrelevant laughter, highly to the 
horror of my confidential friend, who expect- 
ed me to share his journey down the river. 
It was at about the date of Grimace’s 
death, on a cold winter night, that old Mr. 
Hartwick’s ghost took a more serious liberty 
with the bell than merely to pull its rope 
with invisible hands. One morning it was 
found to be a fact that the bell would not 
ring. There was nothing the matter with 
the rope, but, nevertheless, the members of 
the class slept until the doctor could make 
the round of the rooms and warn them all 
that it was near the hour for Septuagint reci- 
tation—which he did, after taking his own 
breakfast, in the most tranquil and untroubled 
manner, leaving his pupils only ten minutes 
to get to the recitation-room, and thus com- 
pelling them to breakfast on ten pages of 
Old-Testament Greek. On investigating the 
nature of the impediment that restrained the 
bell from ringing, it was found that the ghost 
of the venerable founder of the institution, 
probably in pique at some omission on the 
part of the doctor, had mounted to the bel- 
fry during the night, and, having balanced 
the bell on its axis, rim upward, had poured 
a pail of water into the open vessel thus pre- 
sented. The water had frozen solid during 
the night—a phenomenon that the ghost had 
probably counted upon—but, fortunately, its 
expansion had not fractured the bell. As 
the mercury was below zero, hot water was 
congealed as fast as it could be applied, and 
only added to the mass, through the top of 
which slightly protruded the helpless tongue 
of the brazen crier to morning prayers. 
Some one suggested a set of stone-cutter’s 
instruments as the only way to dig out the 
ice, not supposing, of course, that such a 
thing could be found in the village. The 
doctor received the suggestion with a benev- 
olent gleam in his bluish-gray eyes, and pro- 
ceeded to designate four of the boys as 
probably sufficient, by taking turns, to ac- 
complish the task in -the course of the day, 
without suffering materially from the cold, 
which in the little open belfry was several 
degrees more intense than it was on the 
ground thirty feet below ; so that any collu- 
sion of the four young gentlemen detailed 
for the task, with the invisible Mr. Hart- 
wick, was amply expiated. It is unnecessary 
to say that the ghost did not repeat that spe- 
cial prank ; although, according to the vil- 
lagers, he was often seen o’ nights walking 
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about in the library, with a spectral taper 
in his hand, or gloating over some mediz- 
val volume, bound in vellum and curiously 
stamped on the covers with angels, the said 
covers having huge brass clasps green with 
age and verdigris—a harmless passer /e temps, 
compared with pouring water into the sem- 
inary bell when the temperature was below 


zero. 
FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





ABOUT LONDON. 


IX. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


ROBABLY no stronger or more remark- 
able illustration could be given of the 
rapid growth of art in England, during the 
past century, than the fact that, at a recent 
art-sale in London, ten thousand guineas 
were paid by Mr. Agnew, the dealer, for a 
“ Duchess of Devonshire” by Gainsborough. 
Toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Great Britain had drifted toward the 
unenviable position of being utterly unrep- 
resented in any national show in the art- 
schools of Europe. No encouragement was 
given, nor was any protection afforded to the 
then rising community of British artists ; and 
had it not been for the indomitable courage 
of Hogarth, and the men with him, and the 
singular unselfishness and untiring energy 
of Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, and the 
men with them, the period when the second 
George was upon the throne of England 
would have been one, as far as the nation 
was concerned, blotted out from the annals 
of art-history. Indeed, so little appreciation 
was shown of art. by Englishmen of this pe- 
riod that it is on record that one of the 
principal English painters of that day, a 
founder of the Royal Academy, and subse- 
quently its professor of perspective, and li- 
brarian, gained a scanty livelihood by painting 
sign-boards for public houses! George II. 
flattered himself that he knew little either 
of art or artists. As he pointedly put it, he 
hated painting and poetry both. It is re- 
lated of the king, that when the first impres- 
sion, engraved from the plate, of Hogarth’s 
celebrated “ March of the Guards to Frick- 
ley” was presented to his majesty, with a 
view of securing permission for its dedica- 
tion to the king, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing fashion of the day, he angrily in- 
quired : 

“ Pray, who is this Hogarth?” 

“ A painter, my liege,” replied the secre- 
tary. 
“T hate dainting and doetry both ; neither 
the one nor the other ever did any good. 
Does the fellow intend to laugh at my 
guards?” . 

“The picture, an’ please your majesty, 
must undoubtedly be considered as bur- 
lesque,” answered the gentleman in attend- 
ance. 

“What! a painter burlesque a soldier ! 
He deserves to be dicketed for his insolence. 
Take the trumpery out of my sight !” 

Hogarth, thus brutishly repelled by the 
blatant ignorance of his sovereign, conceived 





one of the bitterest satires ever associated 
with the history of painting. He dedicated 
his now famous engraving to the then King 
of Prussia, as “an encourager of the fine 
arts,” a grim joke never, we should say, ex- 
ceeded in intensity of grimness. Hogarth 
loved to resent the ignorance displayed by 
his countrymen in art-matters after some 
such fashion as this. Satire was the foil he 
most liked to play with, though at times he 
wielded his weapon so unskillfully that it flew 
back upon himself, and inflicted wounds 
which only the life-long friendships he had 
formed could heal. 

Those masterly drawings from Hogarth’s 
pencil, now in the Soane Museum, have a 
story attached to them which fitly illustrates 
the sort of heart-rending difficulties this 
painter had to undergo before he succeeded 
in obtaining for English art that public’rec- 
ognition which we shall have to allude to 
more particularly presently. No one, it 
seems, would purchase Hogarth’s drawings. 
He painted some wonderful works of art, 
so wonderful, indeed, that most of them, at 
this time, furnish the very best examples of 
the English school to be found in the Eng- 
lish National Gallery; still no purchasers 
would come to Mr. Hogarth’s studio. In 
sheer desperation he selected some of his 
most finished paintings, the inimitable series 
called “ The Rake’s Progress” among the 
number, and advertised that these would be 
raffled for at his rooms, on such a day, at so 
mucha chance. Very few tickets were sold ; 
and when the day came for the raffle to take 
place, the only purchaser to appear upon the 
scene was Garrick. Hogarth was mortified 
beyond measure. His disappointment was 
so keen as to be wellnigh unendurable. Not 
only could he get no buyers for his works in 
open market, but he found it alike impos- 
sible to induce people to have his paintings 
almost for the asking. Hogarth insisted, as 
Garrick was the only person present, in 
conformity with the terms of the advertise- 
ment of the raffle, that the formality of 
throwing the dice should be gone through 
by the actor, and then that he should be- 
come lawful possessor of the paintings. Gar- 
rick protested in vigorous earnestness against 
this arrangement, but seemingly without the 
slightest effect. The paintings, “ The Rake’s 
Progress,” and all, passed into his posses- 
sion ; to Garrick’s honor be it related, not, 
however, without some substantial recogni- 
tion of their merits and worth. He wrote 
to Hogarth and told him that he knew his 
temperament too well to send him a check, 
which would probably have been returned 
on the spur of the moment, so he had taken 
the liberty to place at the disposal of Ho- 
garth, “ or his heirs,” at his (Garrick’s) bank- 
er’s, two hundred guineas, which he hoped 
might be considered a small equivalent for 
the value of the pictures. 

These facts afford, we think, some illus- 
tration of the position of English art at the 
time when Hogarth determined to bring 
about that union among English artists which 
eventually culminated in the institution of 
the Royal Academy. Ploddingly and unself- 
ishly he worked toward this desirable end, 
never permitting his own bitter disappoint- 





ments and want of success with the public to 
deflect him from his course fora moment. 
He hired a small room in St. Peter’s Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, “large enough to admit 
of thirty or forty persons drawing after the 
naked figure,” and with such poor remnants 
of furniture as had been saved by his own 
bounty from an ignominious sheriff’s sale of 
effects belonging to the previous academy set 
up by Sir James Thornhill, Hogarth estab- 
lished an art-academy in London. At this 
rude school, supported by an equal sum con- 
tributed by each of its members, most of the 
English artists of the reign of George II. 
and of the early part of George III.’s reign 
received the rudiments of education in the 
art of design. Among them were men of 
lofty aspirations, who saw in visions of a Roy- 
al Academy emancipation from the state of 
neglect in which they had too long lived. 
It is curious to note how their hopes in this 
respect came afterward to be realized, but in 
a manner wholly different from what had 
been expected. The artists in London of 
the time of which we are writing had resolved 
upon founding a charitable organization for 
their own body ; but so long had their self- 
respect been trampled on and abused by the 
public that it seems they had not the cour- 
age, even with a laudable and honorable 
scheme before them, to appeal to the public 
for its support. So, in roundabout fashion, 
they enlisted the sympathies of the London- 
ers, appealing to them in behalf of the city’s 
charities. The artists addressed a letter to 
the Society of Art stating that, “ having re- 
solved to raise a sum for purposes of charity 
by the annual exhibition of their works,” 
they entreated the society to lend them the 
use of their room in the Strand for the space 
of one fortnight. The request was complied 
with, and the exhibition was opened. The 
balance - sheet of its financial operations 
seems to us so interesting, and to throw such 
light on the further proceedings of the so- 
ciety which Hogarth had organized, that we 
print its particulars here. It runs thus: 





£ s.d. 
6,582 catalogues, at 6d. each, pro- 
BR cei nc ccandececeisgciscces 164 Ir © 
Expenses incurred by the 
exhibition..........-... £58 12 6 
Bought roo three per cent. 
GENE ocescocecesecess 82 26 
BEES conv citccasccesese 23 160 
£164 12 0 


It will be seen that the sale of catalogues 
produced the receipts from the exhibition. 
This suggested to the artists interested a 
source of income at once from the venture 
which at first they had so hesitatingly intro- 
duced to the notice of the public. Next year 
the exhibition was repeated, and with even 
still more gratifying financial results. Suc- 
cess beyond most sanguine expectation soon 
produced a division of opinion among those 
interested as to the advisability of so altering 
the application of the receipts from the an- 
nual exhibition that they should be invested 
for the permanent benefit of those alone by 
whose labor and instrunentality the exhibi- 
tion was mainly maintained. A split took 
place in the original association; and, by- 
and-by, one party of the society went one 
way and one another. Soon after this, Ben- 
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jamin West appears upon the scene. West’s 
skill as a painter had attracted the notice and 
kindly patronage of Drummond, Archbishop 
of York. The artist happening to be at the 
palace one day with a sketch of “ The De- 


parture of Regulus,” which he was painting | 


for the archbishop, George III., who was 
very much pleased with West personally, and 
who appreciated his powers as a painter still 
more, dropped into conversation with him 
upon the relative merits of the cases pro- 
duced by the opposing factions of artists. 
The king declared that he*would gladly pa- 
tronize any association that might be found 
fairly calculated to improve the then condition 
of the arts in England. West took advantage 
of the opportunity offered, and urged the 
necessity, as a first step, of the creation of a 





Royal Academy under the crown’s patronage. 
George III. at once promised his support, 
but desired West to keep the matter dis- 
cussed between them secret for a time, lest it 
should be turned into an affair of political 
patronage, which would defeat the plans 
which the king and the artist hoped to ma- 
ture. Reynolds’s aid was solicited and cheer- 
fully accorded, and a scheme of organization 
was forthwith drawn up and determined 
upon. In due course this was submitted to 
the king and received his approval. Then 
was instituted that Royal Academy under 
royal charter which at this time controls the 
art-education of England, and serves by the 
continuance of the annual exhibition, origi- 
nated by Hogarth and his friends, to adver- 
tise to the world the present status and ad- 








vancement of the rapidly-rising school of 
English painters. Said Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the first elected president of this Academy, 
on an occasion when he was addressing some 
of its earliest pupils: “If ever England 
should produce genius sufficient to acquire 
for her the honorable distinction of an Eng- 
lish school, the name of Gainsborough will 
be transmitted to posterity in the history of 
the art of painting among the first of that 
distinguished name.” The fact which has 
been related athe head of this paper, that 
one of this artist’s paintings has just been 
sold in London for the enormous sum of ten 
thousand guineas, is sufficient evidence, we 
think, of the existence of such a school, and 
of the high position which it now holds in 
the estimation of the English public. We 
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BURLINGTON HOUSE, 


may judge for ourselves of its present status 
by taking a walk through the rooms at Bur- 
lington House, and noting the leading char- 
acteristics of the one hundred and eighth ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy of Arts now 
being held there. 

Disclaiming for ourselves at the outset 
all pretension or claim to the special knowl- 
edge of an art-critic, we shall be the better 
able to view the examples shown with that 
fairness of vision and equity of judgment 
begotten of having no more education in art 
than that derived from a providential supply 
of ordinary perception, and a fair share of 
what people call common-sense. Were we 
to be asked whose picture, in our opinion, 
should be decorated with the laurel of the 
year, we should answer, Millais’s “ Over the 








Hills and far away.” A rare piece of land- 
scape is this—as natural as the hillsides of 
heather, broom, and gorse, the water-pools, 
reed-beds, and mosses, which it represents. 
It is simply, if one may imagine such a 
thing, a huge slice of Scotland stuck on can- 
vas, with not the minutest detail of the pict- 
uresque “far away” country left out; and 
the ground at our feet whence we view it, 
bit by bit—bunch of heather by bunch of 
heather, reed-stalk by reed-stalk, pool by 
pool—presented to us just as if it had been 
possible to dip our fingers into the one, and 
pluck off tufts from the purple flowering of 
the other. This, be it understood, is a pure- 
ly uncritical way of stating our admiration 
for this landscape. We have just as much 
admiration to bestow on the talents of the 
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painter of it. Mr. Millais takes rank as one 
of the most remarkable English painters of 
the day. For versatility he is almost with. 
out parallel, and actually startles the non- 
professional lover of art by the skill, energy, 
and power, with which he wields the brush 
in almost every department of painting. He 
excels in figure-drawing, he is a rare por- 
trait- painter, and his landscape examples 
will rank among the finest of recent times. 
In this year’s exhibition he sends such diver- 
sified examples of his genius as the follow- 
ing: “Forbidden Fruit,” a chubby child 
with an apple, wondering whether it is bet- 
ter to ask than to take; a powerful full- 
length of the Duchess of Westminster, in 
which the skillful painting of such acces- 
sories as a state seat of crimson and gold, and 
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a fan of peacocks’ feathers, aids the pictorial 
effect ; a half-length of an English beauty in 
blue velvet, with a neck-scarf of é&ru lace ; 
and a half-length of Lord Lytton, a very ex- 
cellent likeness, as we can testify. By-and- 
by we should not wonder if some future 
president of the Academy would speak of 
Millais’s talents with the same degree of ap- 
preciative admiration as Reynolds bestowed 
on Gainsborough’s. It is English fashion, 
and, we suppose, the fashion of most coun- 
tries, to follow my leader wherever my leader 
shows extraordinary discrimination and good 
judgment, as well in art as in politics, or in 
any other branch of human learning. 

A few years ago it was asserted that Mr. 
Frederick Leighton was the coming represent- 
ative of the English school. Mr. Leighton 
was then a very young man; he isa young 
man now. Some of the work which he has 
sent to the Academy exhibitions has been, in 
the judgment of skilled critics, marvelously 
typical of such ideal beauty, scholarly culture, 
and gentlemanly refinement in art, as are rare- 
ly met with nowadays. Examples from Mr. 
Leighton’s studio have been declared to 
mark a new era in English painting, as they 
have represented the most deliberate depart- 
ure from the models habitual to the English 
school since the days of the later contempo- 
raries of Reynolds. Mr. Leighton, then, is 
one of the first of English painters of the 
school which the Royal Academy’s first pres- 
ident hoped to see created. His “ Daphne- 
phona” of this year is a splendid, a very 
beautiful, and very refined example of the 
classical in art, and is the most considerable 
painting, taken altogether, in this year’s ex- 
hibition. It represents one of the commem- 
orative processions of the Thebans in honor 
of Apollo, for a description of which we can- 
not do better than refer the: reader to Dr. 
Smith’s admirable “Classical Dictionary.” 
It is needless, perhaps, to say that visitors 
crowd around this painting day after day, 
simply because it is painted by Mr. Leigh- 
ton, and fashion has chosen him to be the 
representative English painter of the day. 
Whether he is entitled to be thus desig- 
nated matters little. Mr. Leighton is a great 
artist. 

Avery “ big” picture, as the vulgar would 
say, is Mr. Poynter’s “ Atalanta’s Race,” an- 
other classical subject representing the fa- 
mous contest between the legendary beauty 
and Milanion, who, by the judicious flinging 
down of the golden apples given him by Ve- 
nus, worsts his fair rival, and claims her his 
bride. Mr. Poynter’s painting is a very val- 
uable acquisition to English art, and one of 
which any school might well be proud. What 
claim, may we ask, has Mr. Alma-Tadema to 
be. considered of the English school? We 
confess that we are unprepared with a satis- 
factory reply to this question. Clearly he is 
not English by descent ; still he has as fair 
claim, no doubt, to rank as an Englishman 
as Kneller had. Whatever his pretensions 
to be considered of that nationality, he is, 
nevertheless, an associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy, and one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the institution, His “ Audience at 
Agrippa’s” presents a third classical subject, 
and stands alone in the exhibition as a won- 





derful example of artistic power in render- 
ing the various textures of stone and metal 
on canvas. We need hardly allude further 
to Mr. Alma-Tadema’s extraordinary genius 
in this direction. Luckily the art of engrav- 
ing has made us familiar with some of his 
most finished examples of interior effects ; 
and if we, for the moment, place his skill in 
figure-painting in the background, it is sim- 
ply because he himself so frequently makes 
his figures subservient to their surroundings. 

Whom of the other artisf¥ represented in 
this notable exhibition shall we next select as 
fit to hold a place beside the academicians 
of Reynolds’s period of office? Parentheti- 
cally, we venture to record a protest against 
the assumption that no second Gainsborough 
exists or can exist on the earth; as uncriti- 
cally we sometimes secretly rejoice within 
ourselves when, as waiking through the 
rooms of the .National Gallery, we note per- 
sons leave unnoticed some of the examples 
of Turner. Why should we, for instance, 
tumble head-over-heels for very joy when we 
catch sight of a painting of Mr. Firth’s mere- 
ly because Mr. Frith painted “ The Derby 
Day” with marvelous realistic power? Are 
we compelled on this account to accept fash- 
ion’s dictum, that Mr, Frith is a very great 
painter indeed, and to worship the very can- 
vas he paints upon? Forsooth, no ; no more 
than Mr. Frith is bound to accept the judg- 
ment of fashion that the only books worth 
reading nowadays are novels. And there- 
fore it is that we give it as our unprofession- 
al opinion that Mr. Frith somehow or other 
manages to have too many pictures hanging 
from the Academy walls that ought not to be 
and paints too few that ought to be there. 
Among the former we might class the “ Scene 
from the Vicar of Wakefield ;” among the 
latter, “Below the Doge’s Palace, Venice, 
1460.” 

Among English portrait-painters tread- 
ing fast upon the heels of Gainsborough, as 
far as truthfulness in depicting life is con- 
cerned, we should give as instances Onless 
and Sant, both of whom are well and ex- 
cellently represented in this year’s exhibi- 
tion. E. W. Cooke is a not unworthy fol- 
lower in the footsteps of Clarkson Stansfield ; 
witness his splendid piece of sea-painting, 
“A Port on the Zuyder Zee,” and he proba- 
bly will rank as the first among English 
painters of sea-scape of the stormy and vig- 
orous kind. Hook is more tender in his il- 
lustrations of the ocean, and gives us a “ Lit- 
tle Blue Bay,” “ Sea-side Ducks,” and such 
like comforting assurances that the sea is not 
always cruel and unkind, and relishes fine, 
sunny days and unruffled periods of existence 
as much as we ourselves do. Vicat Cole we 
maintain to be as skillful a painter of land- 
scape as any who has flourished since the 
foundation of the Academy, of which he is 
now an associate member. His “ Day’s De- 
cline” in the present exhibition is as good 
as any there, with the solitary exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Millais’s. Many portraits 
hang in the galleries, portraits being indis- 
pensable in any exhibition of British art, and 
we are rejoiced to say that, on the whole, 
they are representative examples. In the 
solitary contribution of Mr. Luke Fildes, 








“The Widower,” we have a picture which 
justly shares with Mr. Leighton priority of 
place in the exhibition ; and, after our un- 
critical fashion, we believe that Mr. Fildes 
is just as brilliant an artist as is Mr. Leigh- 
ton. The picture is rather painful in subject, 
but it is the sadness of Nature and truth; 
and those who imagine that pictures should 
be always pleasant know but little of the 
purpose of art. The present president of 
the Royal Academy will never, we think, 
become a Joshua Reynolds, nor will, we fear, 
the majority of his academical colleagues 
ever stand worthy to be ranked beside Ho- 
garth, Wilson, and Gainsborough. Still, the 
present English school of painting is very 
far in advance of what it was in the days of 
those illustrious men, and its present status 
and advancement from those times are very 
admirably exemplified in the numerous ex- 
cellent examples of art now depending from 
the walls of Burlington House. 


CHARLES E. PASCOE, 
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I,— APPRENTICESHIP. 


” OULD ambition always choose its own 
path, and were will on human under- 
takings synonymous with faculty, all truly 
ambitious men would be men of letters,” 
says Carlyle, in his paper on Voltaire. To 
this path Carlyle was impelled from within 
and compelled from without. For this ca- 
reer he had every needed furtherance. He 
was, in the best sense of the word, well-born. 
His forefathers for many generations were 
Scottish farmers, tilling their own acres, 
stout of body, strong of mind, and devotedly 
attached to the Kirk. “I can trace,” he 
says, “ the father, the son, and the grandson ; 
and the family type is quite distinct upon 
each of them.” He had every advantage of 
training to be had at the University of Edin- 
burgh ; in early manhood he had enough 
need for work to induce him to labor, and 
not enough to break him down. At thirty a 
happy marriage gave him a competence suf- 
ficient to enable him to pursue his chosen 
career without the necessity of doing task- 
work for his daily bread. His “Collected 
Works ” comprise something more than thir- 
ty moderate volumes; his writings not in- 
cluded in this collection would fill two or 
three more. The earliest of them were 
written when he was twenty-five years of 
age, the latest when he was eighty. We are 
to consider the kind of work which he has 
done, and what manner of man he became. 

THOMAS CARLYLE was born December 
4, 1795, near the little village of Ecclefechan, 
in the district of Annandale, Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. Of his father he once said : 

**T think, of all the men I have ever known, 
my father was quite the remarkablest. Quite a 
farmer sort of person, using vigilant thrift and 
careful industry ; abiding by veracity and faith, 
and with an extraordinary insight into the very 
heart of things and men. He was an elder of 
the Kirk, and it was very pleasant to see him in 
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his daily and weekly relations with the minister 
of the parish. They had been friends from 
youth. That parish-minister was the first per- 
son that ever taught me Latin, and I am not 
sure but that he laid a very great curse upon me 
in so doing. I think it is likely I should have 
been a wiser man, and certainly a godlier one, 
if I had followed in my father’s steps, and left 
Greek and Latin to the fools that wanted them. 
The last time I ever saw my father was on my 
journey from Craigenputtoch to London. I was 
on my way to this modern Babylon, with a man- 
uscript in my hand, ‘ Sartor Resartus’ by name, 
which I wished to get into print. I came upon 
my fool's errand, and I saw my father no more, 
for I had not been in town many days when tid- 
ings came that he was dead. He had gone to 
bed at night as well as usual, it seemed ; but 
they found in the morning that he had passed 
from the realm of Sleep to that of Day. It was 
a fit end for such a life as his had been. He was 
a man into the four corners of whose house there 
had shined through the years of his pilgrimage, 
by day and by night, the light of the glory of 
God. Like Enoch of old, he had walked with 
God ; and at the last he was not, for God took 
him.” 

At fourteen Carlyle entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he remained seven 
or eight years. Edward Irving had been his 
school-fellow at Annan, and the intimacy was 
renewed at Edinburgh. Upon leaving the 
university Irving was appointed master of 
the school at Kirkaldy, and he invited his 
friend to become his assistant. After two 
years they returned to Edinburgh, Irving to 
enter upon the ministry, to which he felt 
himself called of God; Carlyle to do he 
knew not what. He had been destined by 
his father and his father’s minister to be him- 
self a minister of the Kirk of Scotland; 
“but now,” he says, “‘ that I had gained the 
years of man’s estate, I was not sure that I 
believed the doctrines of my father’s Kirk, 
and it was needful that I should settle it.” 
He settled it by determining that he could 
not become a minister. Forty years after- 
ward he described the struggle through 
which he went : 

‘** And the voice came to me, saying, ‘ Arise 
and settle the problem of thy life!’ And so I 
entered into my chamber and closed the door, 
and around me there came a trooping throng of 
phantasms dire from the abysmal depths of 
nethermost perdition, Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, 
Mockery, and Scorn, were there ; and I arose 
and wrestled with them in travail and agony of 
spirit. Whether I ate I know not; whether I 
slept I know not ; I only know that when I came 
forth again it was with the direful persuasion 
that I was the miserable owner of a diabolical 
arrangement called a stomach ; and I have never 
been free from that knowledge from that hour 
to this, and I suppose that I never shall be until 
I am laid away in my grave.” 


That is, from this time all through his life 
he was annoyed, and sometimes tortured, by 
dyspepsia. Having thus closed upon him- 
self the doors of the Kirk, he must choose 
some other profession. No professional ca- 
reer offering, he naturally betook himself to 
that of letters, at first with little encourage- 
ment. In 1819 Irving wrote of him: “ Car- 
lyle is going away. It is very odd, indeed, 
that he should be sent for want of employ- 
ment to the country. Of course, like every 
man of talent, he has gathered around this 





Patmos many a splendid purpose to be ful- 
filled and much improvement to be wrought 
out. He says: ‘I have the ends of my 
thoughts to bring together, which no man 
can do in this thoughtless scene. I have my 
views of life to reform, and the whole plan 
of my conduct to remodel, and withal I have 
my health to recover ; and then once more I 
shall venture my bark upon the waters of 
this wide realm, and, if she cannot weather 
it, I shall steer west, and try the waters of 
another world.’ So he reasons and resolves, 
but, sure, a worthier destiny awaits him than 
voluntary exile.” 

And so it proved. By patiently putting 
his hand to whatever work it found to do, he 
kept his bark afloat in Scottish waters, and 
in five or six years gained a safe haven. Be- 
tween 1820 and 1825 he prepared nearly a 
score of articles for the “ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopeedia,” among which are biographical 
sketches of Montaigne, Montesquieu, Neck- 
er, Nelson, and the two Pitts, and descrip- 
tions of Newfoundland, the Netherlands, and 
several counties of England ; for the Vew 
Edinburgh Review he wrote critiques upon 
Joanna Baillie’s ‘‘ Metrical Legends” and 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” none of which appear in 
his collected works. He translated Legen- 
dre’s “Geometry and Trigonometry,” to 
which he added notes and an introductory 
chapter on “ Proportion,” which De Morgan 
says is “a thoughtful and ingenious essay, as 
good a substitute for the ‘ Fifth Book of 
Euclid’ as could be given in the space.” He 
translated Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” and 
furnished to the London Magazine a series 
of papers which were afterward expanded 
into the “ Life of Schiller.” He also was for 
a time private tutor to Charles Buller, a young 
man of fortune, who became one of the most 
promising statesmen of the day, and of whom 
Carlyle wrote a graceful obituary. His last 
piece of task-work was a series of transla- 
tions of tales from Goethe, Richter, Tieck, 
Musiaus, and Hoffmann, of which only a por- 
tion appear in his collected works. Of this 
he says, “‘ This book of translations was not 
of my suggesting or desiring, but of my exe- 
cuting as honest ,journey-work, in defect of 
better.” 

In 1826 he married Jane Welch, the or- 
phan and only child of an eminent physician, 
who brought with her a moderate fortune, 
which set him free from the necessity of fur- 
ther journey-work in literature. Their union 
lasted forty years, when she passed away. 
She had gone out for her accustomed drive 
in a London park. After a while the coach- 
man, not having received any order to re- 
turn, opened the carriage-door and found 
her speechless and motionless. He drove to 
St. George’s Hospital near by, but when he 
arrived she was dead—had been dead prob- 
ably for some time. They buried her in the 
old cathedral church at her native Hadding- 
ton, in the same grave where her father had 
been laid almost half a century before. For 
the tombstone Carlyle wrote this epitaph : 


‘* Here, likewise, now rests Jane Welch Car- 
lyle, spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, Lon- 
don. She was born at Haddington, 14th July, 
1801 ; only child of the above John Welch and 
of Grace Welch, Caplegell, Dumfriesshire, his 





wife. In her bright existence she had more sor- 
rows than are common, but also a soft invinci- 
bility, a capacity of discernment, and a noble 
loyalty of heart, which are rare. For forty years 
she was the true and loving helpmate of her hus- 
band, and by act and word unweariedly forwarded 
him as none else could in all of worthy that he 
did or attempted. She died at London, 2zst 
April, 1866, suddenly snatched away from him, 
and the light of his life as if gone out.” 


Il.—AT CRAIGENPUTTOCH. 


AFTER their marriage they spent some 
time in Germany, where they became inti- 
mate with Goethe, who subsequeritly ad- 
dressed several graceful poems to Mrs. Car- 
lyle. Returning to Scotland, they took up 
their residence, in 1828, at Craigenputtoch, 
a small estate belonging to her, fifteen 
miles from Dumfries, among the granite hills 
and black morasses which stretch westward 
through Galloway almost to the Irish Sea. 
Writing to Goethe soon after, he describes 
their way of life : 

‘*In this wilderness of heath and rock our 
estate stands forth a green oasis, a track of 
ploughed, partly-inclosed, and planted ground, 
where corn ripens and trees afford a shade, al- 
though surrounded by sea-mews and rough- 
wooled sheep. Here, with no small effort, have 
we built and furnished a neat and substantial 
dwelling ; here, in the absence of professional or 
other office, we live to cultivate literature accord- 
ing to our strength, and in our own peculiar 
way. We wish a joyful growth to the roses and 
flowers of our garden ; we hope for health and 
peaceful thoughts to further our aims. This 
nook of ours is the loneliest in Britain, six miles 
removed from any one who would be likely to 
visit me. But I came hither solely with the de- 
sign to simplify my way of life, and to secure 
the independence through which I could be en- 
abled to remain true to myself. Nor is the soli- 
tude of such great importance, for a 
takes us speedily to Edinburgh. And have I not, 
too, at this moment piled up upon the table of 
my little library a whole cartload of French, Ger- 
man, American, and English journals and pe- 
riodicals—whatever may be their worth ?” 


The six years (1828-1833) which Carlyle 
passed in this quiet retreat were among the 
most important of his life. Here were writ- 
ten the greater part, and certainly the best, 
of his critical and biographical essays. Among 
them are those on Richter, Werner, Heine, 
Goethe, Novalis, Voltaire, Diderot, Burns, 
and Johnson ; the papers on “ The Nibe- 
lungenlied,” “ Early German Literature,” 
German Poetry,” and “ Biography,” and the 
notable essays, “Signs of the Times” and 
“ Characteristics,” which contain the germs 
of his social and ethical philosophy. Here, 
also, running through a considerable part of 
the six years, was written “‘ Sartor Resartus,” 

Here, in the summer of 1833, he was 
visited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Many 
years later, when Carlyle had become a man 
of note, Emerson wrote an account of this 
visit, which we abridge : 

“I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and, 
being intent on delivering a letter which I had 
brought from Rome, inquired for Craigenput- 
toch. It was a farm in the parish of Dunscore, 
fifteen miles distant. I found the house amid 
desolate, heathery hills, where the lonely scholar 
nourished his mighty heart. He was tall and 
gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and 
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holding his extraordinary powers of conversation 
in easy command ; clinging to his northern ac- 
cent with evident relish ; full of lively anecdote, 
and with a streaming humor which floated every- 
thing he looked upon.—Few were the objects, 
and lonely the man, ‘not a person to speak to 
within fifteen miles, except the minister of Dun- 
score ;’ so that books inevitably made his topics. 
He took despairing or satirical views of litera- 
ture at this moment; recounted the incredible 
sums paid in one year by the great booksellers 
for puffing; hence it comes that no newspaper 
is trusted now, no books are bought, and the 
booksellers are on the verge of bankruptcy. 

“« He still returned to English pauperism, the 
crowded country, the selfish abnegation by pub- 
lic men of all that public persons should perform. 
* Government should direct poor men what to 
do. Poor Irish folk come wandering over these 
moors. My dame makes it a rule to give to every 
son of Adam bread to eat, and supplies his 
wants to the next house ; but here are thousands 
of acres which might give them all meat, and 
nobody to bid these poor Irish go to the moor 
and till it.’ 

‘*He was already turning his eyes toward 
London with a scholar’s appreciation. ‘ Lon- 
don is the heart of the world,’ he said, ‘ wonder- 
ful only for the mass of human beings. I like 
the huge machine. Each keeps his own round ; 
the baker’s boy brings muffins to the window at 
a fixed hour every day, and that is all the Lon- 
doner knows, or wishes to know, on the subject ; 
but it turns out good men.’” 


IIl.—BABEL-WARD. 


CARLYLE went to London, and in 1834 
took up his residence at Chelsea, then a 
quiet suburb of London. The house which 
thenceforth became his residence is a plain 
brick building, perhaps a hundred and fifty 
years old ; three stories high, with a frontage 
of three windows. There is a deep “ yard” 
at the rear, in which there is a grass-plot 
with four small trees, which support an 
awning, under which stands a pine table. 
Here for years he was wont to sit an hour 
or two of a summer evening after “tea,” 
when he had a congenial visitor—say like 
Mr. Milburn, the American “ blind preach- 
er,” to whose retentive memory we owe al- 
most the only reports of Carlyle’s “ Table- 
Talk.” His talk on such occasions would be 
broken in upon by intervals of silence, filled 
up with the duty required by a long clay 
tobacco-pipe. Many others have told what 
they thought of Carlyle’s conversation : Mil- 
burn gives the very words. We have already 
quoted in part what on such an occasion he 
said of his father, and of his own spiritual 
struggles. The talk once fell upon his own 
early days. He said: 

‘“‘T had gone through the University of Ed- 
inburgh, and had been invited by an old friend 
to become associated with him in the conduct of 
a school at Kirkaldy. It was Edward Irving— 
my old friend Edward Irving. Together we 
talked, and wrought, and thought ; together we 
strove by virtue of birch and book to initiate the 
urchins into what is called the rudiments of 
learning ; until, at length, the hand of the Lord 
was laid upon him, and the voice of his God 
spake to him, saying, ‘ Arise, and get thee hence, 
for this is not thy rest.’ And he arose and gird- 
ed up his loins, and, putting the trumpet of the 
Almighty to his lips, he blew such a blast as that 
men started up with surprise, and said that the 
like of it had not been seen since the days of the 
Covenant itself. And from Scotland he came to 





the great Babel ; and he stood up in the pulpit 
of the Hatton Garden Chapel, the eyes of him 
blazing and the herculean form of him erect. 
And the great and the learned, the high and the 
titled, the gifted and the beautiful, came round 
about him, and sate mute and spellbound listen- 
ing to his wonderful words. And they thought 
—(for fools will ever think according to their fol- 
ly, which is the law of their being)—they thought 
that, because they were looking at him, he was 
looking at them. He was not looking at them at 
all. He was trying to do what no man can do 
and live—trying to see God face to face. I have 
heard that the eagle’s eye suffers eclipse ; that 
the curtain of darkness falls over the pupil of his 
eye by the steadfast gazing at the brightness of 
the sun. It was thus with my poor friend, Irv- 
ing. The fools said—(let the fools have their 
own way ; they know no better)—the fools said 
that Irving was da/f—that his head was turned 
with the popular applause. He was not da/?: 
he was DAZED. The curtain of darkness fell 
over the pupil of the eagle’s eye by too steadfast 
gazing at the sun. In blindness and loneliness 
he sobbed the great heart of him to sleep.” 


IV.—“ SARTOR RESARTUS.” 


CARLYLE had previously visited London 
on what he calls his “ fool’s errand,” with 
the manuscript of “Sartor. Resartus.” He 
offered it to booksellers, who, as is the cus- 
tom, submitted it to their confidential “ read- 
ers.” Years after, when the work had made 
its mark, Carlyle prefixed to an edition of it 
the answer of one bookseller who wrote: 
“ Allow me to say that such a writer requires 
only a little more tact to produce a popular 
as well as an able work. I sent your manu- 
script to a gentleman in the highest class 
of men of letters, and an accomplished Ger- 
man scholar. I now inclose you his opin- 
ion, which, you may rely upon it, is a cor- 
rect one.” The “opinion” ran thus - 

“The author of ‘ Teufelsdréckh’ is a person 
of talent. His work displays, here and there, 
some felicity of thought and expression, consid- 
erable fancy and knowledge; but whether it 
would take with the public seems doubtful. For 
a jeu d'esprit of that sort it is too long ; it would 
have suited better as an essay or article than as a 
volume. The author has no great tact; his wit 
it frequently heavy, and reminds one of the Ger- 
man baron who took to leaping on tables, and 
answered that he was learning to be lively. Is 
the work a translation ?” 

Even now, when Carlyle had established 
his reputation by more than thirty of the 
ablest articles in the leading reviews, he 
could find no bookseller who would venture 
to publish the work in a volume ; and he 
was forced to issue it piecemeal, month by 
month, in Fraser’s Magazine. Whatever lit- 
tle of remark it occasioned in England was 
of the most unfavorable kind. One news- 
paper critic pronouced it “a mass of clotted 
nonsense, mixed, however, here and there, 
with passages marked by thought and strik- 
ing poetic vigor.” The scattered papers 
were after some time brought together by 
Mr. Emerson, and published at Boston, with 
a preface almost apologetic in its tone. The 
editors did not expect for the little work any 
immediate popularity ; “they would not un- 
dertake, as there was no need, to justify the 
gay costume in which the author delights 
to dress his thoughts, or the German idi- 
oms with which he has sportively sprinkled 





his pages. It is his humor to advance the 
gravest speculations in a quaint and burlesque 
style.” The Worth American Review grave- 
ly undertook to argue the question whether 
“Sartor Resartus” was in fact, as it pur- 
ported to be, a review and synopsis of a 
German book. The critic had traveled in 
Germany, and had consulted all manner of 
maps, but could not learn that there was any 
such place as Weissnichtwo; there was cer- 
tainly no such place the seat of a univer- 
sity. As for the work on the “ Philosophy 
of Clothes,” which was reported to have ex- 
cited so much attention abroad, he could 
not find any mention of it in any critical 
journal of Germany. He plumes himself 
upon the discovery that Weissnichtwo and 
its university, Professor Teufelsdréckh and 
his book, were all a sham. The style of 
“Sartor Resartus” “ was a sort of Babylo- 
nish dialect, not deficient, it is true, in rich- 
ness, vigor, and at times a sort of singular 
felicity of expression, but very strongly 
tinged throughout with the peculiar idioms 
of the German language.” 

Whatever else may be said of the work, 
there is nothing gay or sportive about it. It 
has enough of biting sarcasm and trenchant 
humor, but it is as serious and earnest as 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the “burdens” 
of Isaiah, or the “ word of the Lord which 
came to Jeremiah.” Indeed, as to matter 
and manner, we think Carlyle resembles the 
prophet Jeremiah more than any German 
writer. ‘Sartor Resartus” (“The Tailor 
tailored over”) is in form “ The Life and 
Opinions of Godborn Devilsdung” (Dioge- 
nes Teufelsdrickh, the vulgar name for the 
malodorous, antispasmodic drug asafetida, 
“ stinking gum”), who was left by a stranger 
at the door of Andreas Futteral (Fodderbag) 
in the village of Entepfuhl (Duckpuddle). 
He was kindly cared for, educated at a school 
in Hinterschlag (Hinderslap), and at the uni- 
versity of Weissnichtwo (Don’tknowwhere), 
where he came to be professor, without, how- 
ever, having any pupils of hodge - podge 
philosophy (A/lerlei Wischenschaft). These 
strange proper names are no more burlesque 
than Bunyan’s “City of Destruction” or 
“Vanity Fair,” “ Mr. Facing-both-ways” or 
“ Lord Hategood.” 

The philosophy of the imaginary Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdréckh’s imaginary book on 
“Clothes” is, in brief, that all forms, habits, 
and institutions, which man has fashioned, 
are but the garments in which he has from 
time to time arrayed himslf for his own deco- 
ration, comfort, or protection ; that these gar- 
ments, like all other of man’s works, grow old, 
decay, become useless, and, in spite of all 
patching and retailoring, must sooner or later 
be thrown away, and be replaced by new ones ; 
and that the garments which the men of our 
days are wearing have wellnigh reached the 
last stage of dilapidation. From this pregnant 
text are preached discourses upon the lofti- 
est topics of human thought—such, for in- 
stance, as the wonderful chapter on Mira- 
cles, the passages on the illusions of Time 
and Space, and the worth and dignity of La- 
bor. For eloquence, we know nothing in 
our language, or any other, which surpasses 
the often-cited passage beginning, “ Two 
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men I honor and no third;” or this, the 
brevity of which permits us to give it place 
here: 


“Too crowded, indeed! Meanwhile, what 
portion of this considerable terraqueous globe 
have ye actually tilled and delved till it will grow 
no more? How thick stands your population 
in the pampas and savannas of America, round 
ancient Carthage and in the interior of Africa, 
on both sides of the Altai chain and in the cen- 
tral plateau of Asia, in Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
Crim-Tartary, and the Curragh of Kildare ? One 
man in one year, as I understand it, if you give 
him earth, will feed himself and nine others. 
Where now are the Hengists and Alarics of our 
still-growing, still-expanding Europe, who, when 
their home is grown too strait, will enlist, and 
like fire-pillars guide onward those superfluous 
masses of living valor, equipped not now with 
the battle-axe and the war-chariot, but with the 
steam-engine and the ploughshare ?—Preserving 
their game.” 


If this is “a sort of Babylenish dialect,” 
it were greatly to be wished that our writers 
instead of “giving their days and nights to 
the perusal of Addison,” would devote them 
to the diligent study of the earthen tablets 
exhumed and to be exhumed from the 
mounds along the Euphrates and Tigris. 


V.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


For four years after his removal to Lon- 
don, Carlyle produced few contributions to 
reviews and magazines, being engaged upon 
his “ History of the French Revolution.” A 
considerable portion of the manuscript of 
this work was accidentally destroyed. He 
had loaned it to a friend, who left it one 
night lying loose upon his library-table, and 
the servant, coming in to light the fire in the 
morning, used the sheets for kindling. Car- 
lyle described to Milburn what followed : 


** At first they forbore to tell me the evil tid- 
ings, but at length I heard the dismal story, and 
I was as a man staggered by a heavy blow. Ah! 
it is terrible when you have been struggling for 
months and years with dim confusion and wild 
anarchy ; when all about you is a weltering chaos 
and unbroken darkness, and you have at length 
gained some victory, and built a highway that 
will bear the pressure of your own foot, and per- 
haps the feet of generations yet to come; and 
the morning has dawned, and you can see some 
way at least into the realms of Limbo, suddenly 
to find that you are in the centre of pitchy dark- 
ness, in the whirl of commingling elements, and 
that chaos has come again. 

‘*T was as a man beside myself, for there was 
scarcely a page of the manuscript left. I sat 
down at the table, and strove to collect my 
thoughts, and to commence the work over again. 
I filled page after page, but ran the pen over 
every line as the page was finished. Thus it was 
for many a weary day, until at length, as I sat 
by my window, half-hearted and dejected, I saw 
a man engaged in building a wall—the wall of a 
house. With his trowel he would lay a great 
splash of mortar, and then brick after brick 
would he deposit upon this, striking it with the 
butt of his trowel, as if in benediction, and all the 
while singing or whistling as blithe as a lark. 
And then, in my spleen, I said within myself: 
* Poor fool! how canst thou be so merry under 
such a bile-spotted atmosphere as this, and every- 
thing rushing into the regions of the Inane ?’ 
And then I bethought me, and I said to myself : 
* Poor fool thou, rather, that sittest here whining 
and complaining! What if thy house of cards 





fall? Is the universe wrecked for that? Up, 
then, at thy work, and be cheerful!’ So I arose 
and washed my face, and felt that my head was 
anointed; and gave myself to relaxation —to 
what they call ‘light literature.’ For weeks I 
read nothing but novels. I read the works of 
that captain in the royal navy who wrote about 
dogs with their heads cut off, and men in search 
of their fathers; and I thought that of all the 
fools I ever heard of this man was surely the 
greatest. And thus refreshed I took heart of 
grace again, applied me to my work, and in time 
‘The French Revolution’ got finished, as all 
things must sooner or later.” 

“The French Revolution” is not so 
much a connected history of the Revolution 
as a series of pictures from that history. 
They are painted with wonderful vigor. We 
may call Carlyle the Turner of the pen, or 
Turner the Carlyle of the pencil. The 
works of both are marvels, not only of gen- 
ius, but of labor. We are told that Turner 
fairly dashed his colors upon the canvas, and 
we have no doubt that Carlyle dashed his 
sentences upon the paper. But to learn to 
dash the right colors in the right places re- 
quired long and patient study of the forms 
of waves and clouds, and innumerable ef- 
fects of light and shade. To be able to 
compose the word-pictures of his history, 
Carlyle had to wade through morasses of 
dull books,.and swamps of duller pamphlets 
and journals: -to wade through them, not 
merely to walk dry-shod around them, as 
Scott did in getting up his life of Napoleon. 
It has been said that from Carlyle’s history 
alone no man of fair intelligence can gain a 
clear and connected view of the French 
Revolution. This is partially true, just as it 
is partially true that from the pictorial “ Gal- 
lery of the Rhine” one cannot gain a view 
of that river as clear and connected as he 
might from a topographical map, upon which 
every winding and reach should be laid down 
upon a mathematical scale, the altitude of 
every cliff, the height of every tower, and 
the population of every town, given in plain 
figures. Both classes of works have their 
value, and both are better than either. 

Carlyle closes his history with the “ whiff 
of grape-shot” by which Bonaparte put 
down the mutinous sections of Paris. The 
true close of the Revolution is when he as 
first consul became virtual dictator of France. 
But, to have brought his history down to that 
point, he would have had to make Bona- 
parte the central and indeed the only im- 
portant figure ; and Carlyle had early taken 
what he would have called “a scunner” 
against Bonaparte, and could never have 
fairly represented him. In one of his talks 
he characterizes him as “ the great highway- 
man of history, his habit being to clutch 
king or kaiser by the throat, and swear by 
the eternal, ‘If you don’t stand and deliver 
instantly, I’ll blow your brains out!’ A 
profitable trade he did at this sort of thing, 
until another man—Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington by name—succeeded in clutching 
him, and there was the end of him.” 


VI.—PAST AND PRESENT.—OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. 


CARLYLE’s “Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell,” published in 1845, marks 





an important epoch in his career. With it 
closed the first half-century of his life, and 
the first quarter-century of his life’s work. 
By this time, if ever, he must have been 
able to “ bring the ends of his thoughts to- 
gether,” and to gain some fixed principles 
of social and political ethics. Such he 
seemed to have gained. Social well-being, 
in his view, consisted in every man’s finding, 
or having found for him, some honest work 
to do, and doing that work honestly. The 
pervading idea of his “ Past and Present” 
is, that the things of prime necessity are, 
education, the organization of labor, and emi- 
gration, if needful. We remember the words 
upon emigration already cited from “ Sartor 
Resartus.” In “Past and Present” he says: 


‘The leaders of industry are the leaders of 
the world. . . . A question arises whether in 
some far-distant stage of this chivalry of labor, 
your master-worker may not find it necessary 
and possible to grant his workers interest in 
his enterprise and theirs, so that it becomes in 
practical result what in essential fact and justice 
it ever is, a joint enterprise. . . . Despotism is 
essential in most enterprises ; and yet observe, 
freedom—not ape’s freedom, but man’s free- 
dom—this is indispensable. We must have it, 
and will have it. To reconcile despotism with 
freedom! Well, is that such a mystery? Do 
you not already know the way? It is to make 
your despotism just: rigorous as destiny, but 
just, too, as destiny and its laws. The laws of 
God : all men obey these, and have no freedom 
at all but in obeying them.” 


No new teaching this, but very old, and 
as true asold. The kingdom of heaven is 
such a despotism, a despotism not arbitrary, 
but founded upon those eternal principles 
of right which stand as laws not merely to 
the subjects, but with all reverence be it said, 
as Wordsworth has said, to the infinite being 
and majesty of the Supreme Ruler himself. 
The essential problem of a state—call it 
what you will, kingdom, or commonwealth, 
or republic—is to find or have found for ita 
chief ruler who can and will be in some good 
measure such a despot, call him what you 
will—king, protector, or president ; or, if you 
please, the Parliament or the Congress. Such 
a ruler Carlyle believed the English com- 
monwealth had found in Oliver, the great 
lord protector ; and it was a labor of love to 
clear his memory from the obloquy which 
had been cast upon it, by “ presenting the 
authentic utterances of the man himself,” 
with such narrative and elucidations as were 
needed to make them intelligible in our later 
days. “I have gathered them,” he says, 
“from far and near: fished them up from 
foul Lethean quagmires where they lay bur- 
ied. I have washed or endeavored to wash 
them clean from foreign stupidities, and the 
world shall now see them in their own shape.” 
The work became popular at once, and men 
began seriously to discuss whether the statue 
of Oliver should not have a place in the new 
houses of Parliament. The question having 
once been put to Carlyle, he answered with 
grim humor: “Cromwell side by side with a 
sacred Charles II., sacred George IV., and 
the other sacred Charleses, Jameses, Georges, 
and defenders of the faith? I am afraid he 
wouldn’t like it.” 

ALFRED H. GUERNSEY, 
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IKE the English language and the pop- 
ulation of the Union, the geographical 
nomenclature of the United States is derived 
from many sources. The Indian, retiring 
before the appliances and numbers, if not 
always the prowess, of his civilized antago- 
nist, has left his memory intrenched in the 
lands of his fathers, enshrined in the harmo- 
nious syllables of the names of American 
States, cities, counties, lakes, mountains, riv- 
ers, and war-ships. So, too, the early Span- 
iards, French, English, Dutch, Germans, 
Irish, Scotch, and Scandinavians, dotted the 
map of the virgin New World with names 
which already were centuries old in the coun- 
tries they had left. 

It was, however, especially the French, 
the undisturbed possessors for more than a 
century of the vast interior of the continent 
known as Louisiana, who have preserved for 
us the Indian names that we find scattered 
throughout the Union from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico; and while English 
geographers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries may be regarded as the best au- 
thorities for the spelling and pronunciation 
of the Indian names that prevailed in the 
slip of land along the Atlantic that com- 
prised the British colonies, we must go to the 
French geographers of American regions to 
obtain in all its purity the native nomen- 
clature of the countries that knew no Eu- 
ropeans but Frenchmen. 

Emanuel Bowen, one of the most notable 
geographers of his time, in his “ Universal 
Geography,” published in London in 1747, 
recognized the French as authority on these 
subjects. In preparing his “ New and Ac- 
curate Map of Louisiana, with Part of Flori- 
da and Canada, and the Adjacent Countries,” 
he acknowledges his indebtedness “ more 
particularly to Mons. Bellin’s Maps of Can- 
ada, Louisiana, etc., drawn by him for ye use 
of P. Charlevoix’s ‘ History of New France.’ 
And as our maps of these parts differ consid- 
erably from most others,” he adds, “ this dif- 
ference must be principally attributed to our 
relying on Mons, Bellin’s authority.” 

Pére Charlevoix’s history, containing Bel- 
lin’s above-mentioned map, was published in 
Paris in 1744. It is the precious source from 
which our historians have drawn most of their 
facts relative to the events of the periods of 
which it treats. It is, moreover, the fountain 
of knowledge which must be sought by that 
future student of American archeology who 
shall give to the world the true history, in- 
cluding changes and modifications, of our 
geographical names in the Mississippi Val- 
ley derived from the Indian holders of the 
land. 

Numerous indeed are the Indian names 
that Charlevoix records, and which time and 
the tyranny of English spelling or English 
pronunciation have so altered that they are 
hardly recognizable by the eye or the ear, 
Thus, the Indians’ Oye is our Ohio, their 
Erié (so spelled by the French) our Erie. 
From their Ya/bama—" Here we rest "—seat 
of the King of the AXbamons, we derive 





Alabama. Cansés gives us its supposed de- 
rivative Kansas, and from Afansas or Acan- 
sas {set down in Marquette’s map of 1681 as 
Dakansea) we have Arkansas. The original 
Cheraguis (called Charokee by Bowen) we 
have converted into Cherokee. The Choua- 


mons are known to us as Shawnees. We | 
| speak of one Sioux, or of ten Sioux, indiffer- | 


ently, whereas the French, who have left us 
the name of the tribe, more knowingly wrote 
Siow in the singular, and Sioux in the plural. 
The Sacs and Foxes are put down in the old 
maps as Sakis and Renards—the Indian name 
of the latter apparently never having been 
applied to them by the French. Wisconsin 
is spelled by Bellin Ouisconsin, like Ouachita 
in Louisiana (the French having no “ W” in 
their language), and Chicago Checagou. The 
original Chicachas, Tchactas, and Panis, are 
now Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Pawnee. And 
Tombeche—most singular of all—has become 
in succession Tombeckby, Tombecbee, Tom- 
bigbee, and Tombigby —truly a vagabond 
among words, destined to go through time a 
very Proteus in nomenclature. 

Comprised in this study of American geo- 
graphical names is the history of the origin 
of the appellations of many States of the 
Union. As we consider this question, three 
of these names among the number claim at- 
tention—to wit, Kansas, Arkansas, and Tex- 
as. Kansas, if derived from Cansés, is al- 
most a coinage of the English tongue in its 
divergence from the latter word, as phoneti- 
cally written out by the early French mis- 
sionaries ; Arkansas differs materially, in its 
illegal possession of an “rr,” from the origi- 
nal word that those same missionaries were 
the first to note down from the lips of the 
Indians themselves. Arkansas, which Char- 
levoix spells Akansa, plural Zs Akansas, 
pronounced in English as if written A hansdh, 
judged by such analogous names as Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw, and Tensas (pronounced Zen- 
saw), should be pronounced, it would seem, 
Arkansaw, and not Arkansas. The latter 
pronunciation clearly is an innovation, for, in 
the charts of Captain Zebulon M. Pike's ex- 
ploring expedition in Louisiana and New 
Spain in the years 1806-7, Arkansas is in- 
variably written Arkansaw. That the saw 
pronunciation was dropped from a mistaken 
notion that the last two syllables of Arkan- 
sas were a separate word, is very evident. 
Had those who first sanctioned this change 
known that Arkansas is derived only from 
Akansas, and that dansas is legitimately a 
part of the original word and not the modern 
form of Cansés, the last syllable would have 
retained its form of saw, like Chickasaw and 
Chocfaw. It would require more space than 
we can at present devote to the subject to 
consider by what mysterious process the let- 
ter “r” was inserted by our Western lan- 
guage-making pioneers in the first syllable 
of Akansas, so as to produce Arkansas, and 


‘to lead to the belief, perpetuated by “‘ Web- 


ster’s Dictionary,” that Arkansas is derived 
“from Kansas, with the French prefix arc, 
a bow.” It stands to reason that the French 
would have written Arc-kansas had they in- 
tended to suggest such a derivation as that 
printed in the dictionary mentioned. If such 
a combination as Arc-kamsas be extant in 





French, excellent or otherwise, it does not 
appear on the map either of Marquette or 
Bellin. 

As to the State of Kansas, its name seems 
to be taken, not from its own tribe of Can- 
sés, but from the name of the more southern 
neighbors of the Camsés—the Akansas — 
whose lands lay one hundred and sixty miles 
distant, with the Osage tribe intervening be- 
tween them. If this be true, it will hardly 
be questioned that the word Kansas obtained 
currency in its separate form from the fact 
that it already had received a guwasi-official 
indorsement in the longer-established word 
Arkansas, from which it was unceremoni- 
ously filched, to the detriment of the genu- 
ine Cansés, and made to figure, not only as 
an original word, but as the name of a State. 
The supposition that it is the modern ver- 
sion of the French Cansés is probably the 
raison d'étre for the pronunciation Arkansas. 

Several explanations of the origin of the 
word Texas have been advanced. They are 
all, however, either whimsical or vague. 
One explanation is that the term /exas, 
meaning “ friends,” was applied by certain 
friendly-disposed Indians of the region be- 
tween the Red River and the Rio Grande to 
the followers of an early Spanish explorer, 
Alonzo de Leon, when they visited their 
country. Another theory derives the word 
from the Spanish ea (a roof-tile), the plural 
of which is éejas, referring to the manner in 
which the dwellings of the Texas Indians 
were covered. Still a third explanation finds 
its origin in the name of a small tribe of In- 
dians who dwelt in the eastern part of the 
region. 

The first two explanations may be re- 
jected as too fanciful, however ingenious 
they be; the last supposition, although 
somewhat vague, approaches near the truth, 
for, if Bellin’s map is to be relied on—and it 
would be rash to doubt its authority in such 
matters—Texas appears to be simply the 
English corrupted form of 7¢izas, a village, 
evidently named by the Spaniards, which 
may be found either on Bellin’s map or on 
Bowen’s reproduction of it. It was situated 
on the eastern bank of the Trinity River, 
and its site is probably somewhere between 
the present town of Crockett, in Houston 
County, and that river. The combination 
of the letters in 7Zeijas shows its Spanish, 
and not Indian, origin ; and its Spanish pro- 
nunciation, which may be represented in a 
measure by the English form 7aykhias—the 
j sounded like a guttural 4—justifies the later 
pronunciation of Zexas, which was given it 
by the French in Louisiana and their suc- 
cessors, the early settlers of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Indeed, it is not improb- 
able that the Alonzo de Leon above men- 
tioned was the founder of 7Z¢ijas, for the 
county adjoining Houston County is named 
Leon, with Leona as its county-seat. This, 
it is true, may be only a coincidence, how- 
ever curious a one. 

It is on record that, as early as 1712, 
Spaniards were living at or near 7¢ijas, for 
Charlevoix relates that in that year the Sieur 
Saint-Denys was sent from Louisiana by La 
Motte Cadillac, the French governor of the 
province, to the Spanish military post of 
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Presidio del Norte, on the Rio Grande, 
charged with a mission to engage the Span- 
ish governor there to trade with the French. 
He crossed what is now Texas, following 
an almost direct route to the presidio. On 
his way he passed by 7Zeijas, which was situ- 
ated but a short distance from the chief town 
of the Assinais Indians, a branch of the 
great Cenis nation. “ After twenty days of 
marching,” writes Charlevoix, “he reached 
the Assinais, neighbors of the Cenis—if they 
be not the Cenis themselves—and quite near 
the spot where M. de la Salle was killed. 
What is certain is, that the savages had no 
remembrance of ever having seen French- 
men, and they knew no other Europeans 
than Spaniards, who went naked as they did, 
and lived miserably. The Assinais fur- 
nished guides to M. Saint-Denys, who trav- 
eled fifty leagues farther to the southwest 
before reaching the first dwelling of the 
Spaniards.” 

The Spanish governor at Presidio del 
Norte refused to enter into trading relations 
with the French, and Saint-Denys returned 
to the fort at Mobile, whence he had started. 
Three years afterward news came to La 
Motte Cadillac that the Spaniards were mak- 
ing encroachments on French territory. He 
ordered a fort to be built on “the island of 
Natchitoches” on Red River. This fort, the 
origin of the town of Natchitoches in Louis- 
iana, was completed in 1717. “ Scarcely had 
this fort been built,” says Charlevoix, “ when 
Du Tisne received tidings that the Span- 
iards had made an establishment among the 
Assinais, and there was every reason to be- 
lieve that their purpose was to push as far as 
the Mississippi.’ 

It seems almost certain that if Zeijas had 
not been founded before this period, it must 
have been the settlement that the Spaniards, 
as above mentioned, established among the 
Assinais about the year 1715. On Bellin’s 
map but two roads are laid down in Texas. 
The principal of these was the road followed 
by Saint-Denys, leading from Natchitoches 
in the east to Presidio del Norte, and pass- 
ing through, or a short distance from, 7¢ijas. 
It also passed through the lead-mines in the 
Cenis country, a few leagues to the westward 
of Zeijas. 

The change from Zeijas to “Texas” can 
be accounted for easily. Supposing that 
Teijas became, after a while, a Spanish fort, 
or at least a sort of midway locality inhabited 
by Spaniards, what more natural than that 
traders, trappers, travelers, and adventurers 
of all kinds of a hundred years ago, journey- 
ing from the Mississippi to the then unnamed 
land of Texas, or even as far as Mexico, 
should have sought this settlement on the 
only highway, as the first point on their jour- 
ney at which they expected to meet, per- 
haps, other traders, travelers, etc., in the per- 
sons of Spaniards and Mexicans? “ Whither 
are you going?” we may imagine was the 
question sometimes put to them in Natchez 
or Natchitoches. “I am going to 7¢ijas,” 
they would reply ; but, ignorant of the rules 
of Spanish pronunciation, and relying for the 
name of the locality on the pronunciation 
of others as ignorant as themselves, who had 
been to Z¢ijas and had caught the sound of 





the word from the Spaniards, they would call 
Teijas “ Texas.” And so, lacking a general 
name, the whole vast region west of the Sa- 
bine became known, as time passed, by the 
appellation of one of its humble, but famil- 
iar, and now extinct, settlements. 

CHARLES DIMITRY. 





AT THE EXHIBITION. 


II. 


GLIMPSES OF MACHINERY HALL AND THE 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


HEN on the opening day the Em- 

peror of Brazil and President Grant 
started the giant Corliss engine, the effect to 
me was essentially and vividly dramatic. A 
moment before their appearance the sun 
shone in through the myriad windows of the 
hall on long parallel avenues of brightly-pol- 
ished machines, inanimate and stilly save in 
response to the finishing strokes of the ar- 
tisan’s hammer. The great. engine itself, 
with its ponderous cross-beam and radiant 
columns, seemed immovable, or, if movable, 
only susceptible of downfall. But a minute 
later, in obedience to the simple touch of a 
wheel and a lever, the cross-beam rocked 
high and low ; the crank revolved ; the pis- 
tons shot in and out of their cylinders, and 
nearly eight miles of steel shafting gave 
motive power to fourteen acres of machinery 
simultaneously ! A thousand different noises 
assailed the ear, some in short, staccato 
notes ; others in a dull, droning hum ; oth- 
ers still in the brisk rattle of musketry ; and 
many in a spiteful hiss and splutter. Long 
bands of leather writhed and crackled over 
the fly-wheels. Looking in every direction, 
I saw glinting metals in disks, pillars, and 
arches, and every object seemed to be in- 
volved in a steady routine of industrious 
motion. 

Man’s power over matter never received 
so complete an exemplification before. 
terrific forces adapted by his hand to his 
will, the fertility of his inventiveness, the 
delicacy of his touch, and his inexhaustible 
muscularity, appeared at once in cohesion 
and in contrast. 

I have been through the hall many times 
since, and it always reminds me of Caleb 
Garth, as George Eliot has described him in 
“ Middlemarch :” “ He often shook his head 
on the value, the indispensable might of the 
myriad - headed, myriad- handed labor, by 
which the social body is fed, clothed, and 
housed. It had laid hold of his imagination 
in boyhood. The echoes of the great ham- 
mer where the roof or keel were a-making, 
the signal-shouts of the workmen, the roar 
of the furnaces, the thunder and flash of the 
engines, were a sublime music to him ; the 
felling and lading of timber, and the huge 
trunk vibrating star-like in the distance 
along the highway, the crane at work on the 
wharf, the produce in the warehouses, the 
precision and variety of muscular effort 
wherever exact work had to be turned out— 
all these sights of his youth had acted on 
him as poetry without the aid of poets, had 
made a philosophy for him without the aid 
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of philosophers, a religion without the aid 
of theology.” 

Among the heterogeneous spectators of 
the immense display of elaborate mechan- 
isms I recognize a few such men as this. A 
majority of the audience, it is true, hastily 
glance at an object, take a circular from the 
exhibitor, and pass on; others yield to a 
sleepy vacuity of mind as they watch the 
unerring motions of the steel arms and cyl- 
inders, whose burnished surfaces flash with 
lambent rays. The same fact is also appar- 
ent in the art-gallery. But as in the latter 
place one man among a score pauses before 
a picture with glad enthusiasm and respon- 
sive sympathy, so among the people in Ma- 
chinery Hall, to whom an engine is simply 
an insensate commonplace, we are occa- 
sionally refreshed by meeting a mechanic 
who glows and expands with delight before 
the achievements of his sometimes belittled 
craft ; who like kind old Caleb Garth finds 
poetry, philosophy, and religion, in the clat- 
tering automata of steel and iron. 

I met a man of this kind who had been 
an engineer on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road thirty-eight years ago. His old loco- 
motive, “the Grasshopper,” was placed side 
by side, its paint renewed and metal pol- 
ished, with the last construction of the com- 
pany; and I can assure you that what a 
sailor feels for his old ship, a musician for his 
violin, or a woman for her first love, he felt 
for the antiquated engine, which has in the 
mutability of time degenerated from an im- 
portant express toa lowly and obscure switch. 

The contrasts obtained by the juxtaposi- 
tion of articles widely different in size and 
purpose, are in themselves an interesting and 
peculiar feature of the display. The Cor- 
liss engine, which, as we have intimated, 
supplies power to all the rest, grinds out the 
nominal strength of fourteen hundred horses 
when under a pressure of only sixty pounds. 
The fly-wheel weighs fifty-six tons, and has 
a diameter of thirty feet. Its iron spokes 
drive the air against the faces of the specta- 
tors with the force of a gale, and the pistons 
descend with a vehemence that seems be- 
yond control. The axle rotates with a swing 
that would crush a massive block of granite 
to a powder. I confess to a sense of awe 
mingled with a desire to linger in gazing on 
this masterpiece of engineering skill. 

But not far away from it is a silver and 
gold model of an ocean-steamer, perfect in 
detail, and smaller than a child’s toy. In 
the same neighborhood we find the art of 
watch-making by machinery fully illustrated, 
and are thrown into doubt as to which is the 
most admirable, the exquisite work produced 
by the machines, or the not less exquisite 
machines themselves, which, if not wholly 
automatic, with very little direction shape 
and finish pivots no larger than the lead in 
my pencil-case, and wheels that would not 
slip off my pen-holder. The gigantic is 
again seen in another example, in an enor- 
mous labor-saving tool, exhibited by an 
American firm, which measures ten feet be- 
tween the uprights, weighs eighty-five tons, 
and planes a mass of iron ten feet high 
and thirty feet long as easily as a man can 
smooth a cedar board! The same manufact- 
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urers show us hydraulic riveters, capable of 
driving bolts in boiler-plates at a pressure of 
six thousand pounds ; and drill grinders, by 
which an unskilled laborer can grind either 
twist or fly drills with the greatest accuracy ; 
large plate shears, that slice the toughest 
metal as a knife slices bread; and steam 
hammers of such immense weight under 
such perfect control that they can crack an 
egg without breaking it, or pulverize the 
most obdurate of obdurate substances. 

The prodigious power obtained, and the 
nicety with which it is regulated, are sub- 
limely manifested herein. 

And to me the introspective view is not 
less interesting than that which immediately 
presents itself to the eye. Who can con- 
ceive all the toil, mental and physical ; the 
profundity of intellect ; the sleepless nights 
and restless days ; the patient struggles ; the 
blinded eyes and broken hearts, embodied in 
these manifold inventions? How many lives 
have been spent and hopes deferred from 
the dim inception to the brilliant comple- 
tion! Each bolt and pivot, each cog, has a 
history, and parallel with the history of its 
evolution is the pathetic record of the he- 
roic faith and sacrifice, and the measureless 
industry that it has cost. Conway, in one 
of his lectures, says, “ Behind our tinted 
Salviati glass, our painted Sévres china, our 
Minton majolica and shining silver plate, 
are the long rows of pallid faces inhaling 
poison in stifling rooms, breathing death 
that they may live.” Many a tragedy, too, 
lies behind these triumphs of the engineer, 
and many a lesson may be drawn from them. 

An enumeration of all the machines dis- 
played is possible only in a catalogue, and it 
is not within the province of this sketch to 
anticipate the decisions of the judges. Con- 
trary to the impression given by the Corliss 
engine and its congeners, a trustworthy me- 
chanic informed me that it is in the smaller 
and finer class of machines that the Ameri- 
cans excel, Great Britain being dominant in 
constructions of the larger grade. But, into 
whichever department of the hall we look, 
we are struck with the immense variety and 
comprehensiveness of the exhibits. There 
are sewing-machines adapted to every pur- 
pose for which a needle is used, and the 
needle of some is almost invisibly fine, and 
of others it is like a poniard or a spear. 
There are printing-presses on the plans of 
Bullock, Hoe, Adams, and Walter, from 
which the New York daily newspapers, re- 
produced from duplicate stereotype - plates, 
are thrown, moist and steaming, at the rate 
of thousands of copies an hour, and gratui- 
tously distributed to wondering crowds. of 
spectators. The lightning work of these is 
contrasted with the careful work of others on 
which such publications as “ PICTURESQUE 
Europe” and the ART JOURNAL are printed, 
every line in the steel- or wood-engraving 
being impressed on the paper with a fone 
that fairly wins a place for typography among 
the arts: The contrast is carried still further 
by a little hand-machine used for card-print- 
ing, which might be carried in a lady’s 
satchel. 

Paper- making of all kinds; envelope, 
box, and bag making ; book-making, folding, 
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stitching, cutting, paging, and binding ; the 
weaving of silks, shawls, laces, and carpets ; 
knitting and candy-making; machines for 
working in grain, flour, meat, and paint— 
what is unrecognized, what function unper- 
formed, by the exhibits of Machinery Hall ? 

It is interesting to note in which direc- 
tions the visitors are attracted. Strange to 
say, Agricultural Hall is as neglected as the 
Gothic church which it resembles would be 
on a week-day, while the art-gallery is dense- 
ly crowded from its opening to the close. 
The Main Building and Horticultural Hall 
are both well patronized, but of the smaller 
buildings none attracts a greater attendance 
than that in which the departments of the 
Government are located. The reason for 
this is probably to be found in the fact that 
both the Interior and War Departments have 
succeeded in amassing a variety of objects 
which at once stimulate the curiosity of 
the multitude and afford a picturesque and 
thorough epitome of their work. 

It is a custom, unfortunately justifiable 
to some degree, to cast odium on the Govern- 
ment as a mere political machine, but with 
all its faults it has many material enterprises 
which are carried on with creditable zeal to 
valuable results. The little post-office in 
the middle of the hall, where the methods of 
that service are seen in practice, will not 
cause much wonderment to the European 
visitor, though the two white fast mail-cars 
that fly like phantoms between New York 
and Chicago in twenty-four hours are some- 
what novel. It is the number of these en- 
terprises rather than the comparative excel- 
ence of them that excites the admiration and 
interest of the throng. The multitudinous 
details of military organization are displayed 
in the War Department with much theatri- 
cal effect. Here the history of a Springfield 
rifle is told in a score of processes, and we 
see how, in the hands of dexterous artisans, 
the perfect weapons are produced from sim- 
ple bars of steel. Not one in a thousand 
varies a thousandth part of an inch. The 
fineness of a watch is combined with the ut- 
most strength. A cartridge passes through 
the hands of nine women and through nine 
machines before it is ready for one of the 
rifles, and this is also practically illustrated. 








The walls in places are covered with fire- | 


arms arranged in ornamental designs, and 
the dress of the artilleryman at different 
periods is shown with the aid of a small 
regiment of wax-figures. Whitworth, Hotch- 
kiss, Rodman, and Gatling guns ; gun-plants 
and cannon-forges ; hand-grenades ; ambu- 
lance, baggage, and battery wagons ; pack- 
saddles and mortars ; veterinary specimens 
from the quartermaster’s department ; tents, 
knapsacks, beds, and mess-kits—the whole 
paraphernalia of the military drama are rep- 
resented in a museum of curiosities. 

The surveys of Lieutenant George M. 
Wheeler west of the one hundredth meridian 
are illustrated by instruments and books, and 
drawings and models of the country trav- 
ersed. The ekhibit of the Fish Commission 
abounds with unique specimens; and the 
Indian Commissioners have contributed 
many valuable life-sized figures, costumes, 
and implements of the tribes under their 





care. The Lighthouse Board explains its 
work of illuminating the coast by magnifi- 
cent lanterns, oils, buoys, etc. Hundreds of 
models from the Patent-Office form a ma- 
chinery hall in miniature; and there is a 
special department of Revolutionary relics, 
among which are a faded blue coat and yel- 
low home-spun trousers worn by Washing- 
ton when he resigned his commission at 
Annapolis, and a coat worn by General Jack- 
son at the battle of New Orleans. 

The grouping of these various displays is 
systematic and effective, and the displays 
themselves safely invite comparison with 
similar work in other countries. 

WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
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O the maddening mouth and the clinging 
arms 
That will not let go! 
And who would think that her sweet, soft body 
Could weight me so? 


But a step or two from the foot of the hill— 
Yet, already tired ! 

And never to do the thing that my heart 
From the first desired ! 


If I cannot carry her up to the clouds 
And the Seat of Gold, 

She will never be mine while the sun doth shine, 
To have and to hold. 


Ah, if I might carry her all the way 
To the heights up there ! 

But her close, warm kisses have taken the breath 
That I ill could spare. 


And well I know, as I staggering go, 
That I cannot climb : 

Some stronger lover shall rush up with her 
In some other time. 


Though so many of us she hath bewitched ; 
Yet, under the sun, 

Of all her lovers that took her up, 
There is hardly one 


That hath carried her clear to the hill’s high tip ; 
In the Seat of Gold 

Hath breathless swooned o’er the beauty of her, 
To have and to hold— 


For only a shining moment, maybe, 
Ere the starved lips ceased 

From seeking blindly for her sweet face 
And its untouched feast. 


And their frequent bones mark the upward path 
In a zigzag line ; 

Ah! in which of the spaces that intervene 
Shall whiten mine ? 


But I never, never will let her go 
While I have breath ! 

I shall only feel how sweet she is, 
In the midst of death ! 


And oh, may the just gods blind my eyes, 
That I may not see 
The lover that wins and abides with her— 


And that is not me! 
HowarRpD GLYNDON. 
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HE intelligent foreigner who visits our 
shores, and learns that the Philadelphia 
Exhibition is not opened to visitors on Sun- 
days, because the lqw and the religious prin- 
ciples of our people forbid it, submits, if he is 
a wise man, withoutamurmur. Heacknowl- 
edges frankly his obligations to obey the cus- 
toms of a country in which he is a stranger. 
But, having assented to our view of the sub- 
ject, he must dismiss it wholly from his 
mind if he is not to experience great per- 
plexities in his later experiences. We will 
suppose him to be in New York ona Sun- 
day, and, learning that the Central Park 
may with propriety be visited on the Sab- 
bath, he goes there. 
within the park borders when he discovers 
that the great American institution of Sun- 
day has disappeared. He finds omnibuses 
running within the park; he sees pleasure- 
boats upon the lakes filled with people ; he 
finds that the roads are thronged with car- 
riages, crowded with people who appear to 


He is scarcely fairly 


be there for amusement ; he sees that the 
swings and the dummy-horses on the chil- 
dren’s grounds are in full operation ; he dis- 
covers all the restaurants open and gay crowds 
drinking and eating ; he finds the goat-carts 
and the donkeys full of business; he ob- 
serves that the menagerie is open, and that 
the lions and tigers are surrounded by inter- 
ested crowds ; to his amazement, everything 
goes on here just as it does on any other 
day. 
way tothe Battery, he is surprised by seeing 
on the bay superb steamers, gay with ban- 
ners, and crowded with people on excursions 
to the sea-shore, or through the inland wa- 
Being a thinking 
He has dis- 
covered in his various perigrinations, to his 
great perplexity, that it is not opposed to our 
national Sabbath to go and see the mon- 


ters that girt the city. 
man, he ponders and wonders. 


keys and the sea-lions, but that it is profana- 
tion to visit galleries of paintings in our 
art-academy ; that one may have a pleasure- 
boat on a lake, but must not study the art- 
treasures in the Metropolitan Museum ; that 


he may sail away on gay picnics to the sea- | 


shore, but outrages religious convictions if 
he demands admission to our libraries ; he 
learns, in fact, that the practical meaning of 
closing the Exhibition at Philadelphia on 
Sunday is, that time-pressed people are 
forbidden to see and study on that day the 
treasures of art and industry gathered there, 
but that they may idle their time in a beer- 
garden, visit a monkey-show, or take part in 
an hilarious picnic. Our intelligent foreigner 
will be likely, in view of all these facts, to 
deny that Sunday with us brings any gen- 





If he leaves the park, and wends his 





erally- accepted observances or recognized 
obligations ; that our notions upon the sub- 
ject are illogical, incoherent, spasmodic, con- 
tradictory, and to the extreme ridiculous. 
He will emphatically declare that, if we have 
laws and religious opinions that separate 
Sunday from other days, the least we can do 
is to observe them ourselves with some show 
of consistency, and apply them to others 
under some other rule than uncertain and 
unintelligent caprice. 





A VERY singular career is that of Mr. 
Waddington, the present Minister of Public 
Instruction in France. Born of English 
parents, educated at Rugby and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he won fame physi- 
cally as well as intellectually — having, in 
1849, rowed in the university eight—he has 
twice found himself a French cabinet minis- 
ter. It is not, however, on account of his 
unique history that we refer to this gentle- 
man to-day, but to draw attention to the 
remarkable circular he lately addressed to 
French prefects. For several years the insect- 
pest has troubled France to an alarming de- 
gree, and at length the authorities felt that 
decisive action must be taken to oppose it. 
The Minister of Agriculture found on in- 
quiry that the evil was clearly traceable to 
the destruction of small birds and their eggs, 
and he and his colleague Mr. Waddington 
came to the conclusion that the best way to 
strike at the root of it would be to teach a 
little natural history to the school-children. 
It was therefore the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and not the Minister of Agriculture, 
who issued the circular. In it he describes 
in forcible terms the serious results which 
will ensue if the insect-tribe is to continue 
to revel with impunity ; especially calls upon 
the school-teachers to point out to children 
what insects are and what are not noxious ; 
and, further, condemns most strongly the kill- 
ing of birds or taking their nests, and asserts 
that the law will hold parents responsible for 
the acts of their children in this respect. 

The course thus taken suggests the ques- 
tion, Cannot our public schools do more than 
they do to teach children to think about 
many matters in which they now too often 
err from sheer ignorance? Lately in Russia 
an association has been formed to talk to 
children in schools about animals, with the 
view of enlisting their sympathies in their 
behalf—the members being of opinion that 
it is thoughtlessness and ignorance, much 
more than want of heart, which lead to the 
commission of cruelties on the part of the 
young. We should like to see this plan car- 
ried out in reference to other subjects. Many 
of the children who go to our public schools 
have no one to enlighten them ds to the con- 
ditions essential to health, and oftentimes 








they would lay to heart instruction, pleasant- 
ly conveyed at school, as to the necessity of 
fresh air—of which in the schools we fear 
there is generally a lamentable absence— 
clean linen, and other points of domestic 
hygiene. In many cases the parents have 
not the requisite knowledge to instruct ; in 
others, hard work and exhaustion render 
them disinclined so to do. It is a human- 
izing, refining process, not mere book-learn- 
ing, which children after a certain age so 
urgently require ; and nothing does it more 
effectually than being nicely talked to, and 
having the why and the wherefore of things 
clearly and simply explained tothem. There 
are many ladies anxious to be useful who 
might do excellent service in this way. 





A GREAT deal is said about man’s 
subjection of the forces of Nature. It 
must be admitted that we have effectually 
brought fire, water, steam, electricity, and 
the winds, into use as servants of our pleas- 
ure ; and now, if we could manage to disci- 
pline some of the pests of Nature, we should 
immensely increase our own comfort thereby, 
and have greater reason for our assumption 


| of lordly authority over mundane things. 


Cannot some ingenious Yankee discover a 
way to subjugate the mosquitoes? Is there 
no inventive frequenter of the Adirondacks 
or the Maine woods ingenious enough to 
master the black-fly, the plague of those re- 
gions? Must the gnat forever fret us, and 
the house-fly always leave his stain upon our 
freshly-cleaned walls, and insects of endless 
variety ever render our summer solstice a 
vexation of spirit and of flesh ? 

Perhaps the reader scoffs at us for heed- 
ing these little things; and yet these very 
little things detract greatly from the enjoy- 
ment of summer in the country, and fairly 
render some sections nearly uninhabitable. 
Last summer the mosquitoes at one time 
were so abundant in many places, particular- 
ly near water-courses, that people were forced 
to remain within-doors under the protection 
of mosquito-nets. There were instances 
where laborers were driven from the fields 
by clouds of this insect, while horses and cat- 
tle went nearly wild under the inflictions of 
the pest. Fortunately, the plague in its in- 
tensity lasted but a few days, the freshening 
of the wind driving the marauders to their 
lurking-places. The shores of Long Island 
Sound, and Staten Island and the New Jer- 
sey shore, are all peculiarly subjected to the 
mosquito-plague, which, but for this “little 
thing,” would have great fascination for sum- 
mer sojourners. We:ought, surely, to be able 
to find some method of bringing these busy 
torments under subjection. A race that asserts 
its mastery in so many things, that houses 
itself so sumptuously, feeds itself so daintily, 
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is so ingenious in promoting its comfort and 
felicity, ought not to succumb to a pestilent 
little insect. Can science, so masterful in 
many directions, do nothing for us? Can no 
artificial winds be raised that shall blow our 
persecutors into the sea? Are there no aro- 
matic drugs which, diffused through the air, 
shall bring sweetness and pleasure to our own 
senses, and at the same time carry death to 
our enemies? Can no ointment be devised 
with which we may anoint our flesh, that 
shall be agreeable to us and at the same time 
distasteful to these insidious blood-feeders ? 
Assuredly the boasted resoirces of man af- 
ford somewhere the means of exterminating 
or subjecting an enemy that, minute as he is, 
is enabled at times to render our existence 
almost unendurable. Will not our chemists, 
_our men of science, our shrewd inventors, 
make effort to discover this needed boon ? 





THe large scope which pictorial artists 
give to their imaginative and inventive fac- 
ulty is something often quite amusing. A 
spirited draughtsman is never daunted at 
the insignificance of the facts or the material 
he has to deal with. His imagination is al- 
ways equal to the task of elaborating an or- 
dinary incident into an epic, of giving to a 
commonplace accident a harrowing intensity, 
of multiplying meagre crowds into vast multi- 
tudes, of expanding limited spaces into grand 
areas. Everybody has seen an ordinary pro- 
cession down Broadway transformed in the 
pictorial newspapers into a magnificent pa- 
rade. Every one has noted some common- 
place garden expand into a sylvan paradise 
under similar bold and imaginative touches. 
All of us have at times been surprised to see 
an incident which had fallen under our ob- 
servation magnified by the artist’s pencil into 
proportions truly heroic, and with acces- 
sories which the audacious genius had whol- 
ly invented. 

Sometimes it is exceedingly amusing to 
note the contrast between the spirited inven- 
tion of the artist and the prosaic fact related 
in the accompanying description. There is 
now before us an English picture-paper with 
an illustration of the recent burning of a 
theatre at Rouen. Vast 
volumes of flame are bursting from the roof, 


It is fairly terrific. 


and the building within seems a mass of fire. 
At every window are persons struggling to 
escape : some are frantically stretching their 
arms forth in wild but useless appeals to 
the crowd below ; others are madly leaping 
into the air—from windows three and four 
stories high—and on the ground below lie 
the insensible forms of those who have pre- 
ceded them in the daring leap. One is real- 
ly thrilled with the horror of the scene, and 
turns eagerly to the account of the fire to 
learn the extent of the direful disaster, when 





to his amazement he discovers that those 
distracted creatures imprisoned in the win- 
dows far above, with certain death in the fire 
behind and no less certain death on the 
stones beneath—those leaping figures, those 
mangled remains upon the pavement—are 
all the artist’s notions of how the scene poet- 
ically and dramatically ought to have been. 
The fire had occurred just as the actors were 
dressing for the play; they rushed forth in 
their stage-clothes in considerable fright, no 
doubt, with but one fatal accident—an un- 
fortunate man having been overcome with 
the smoke, and suffocated. It may be an 
esthetic principle that an artist must not 
have his imagination circumscribed by the 
actualities of ascene. Artists are prone to 
set up dogmas that your ordinary mortal fails 
to comprehend ; but then it is really cruel 


-| for an editor to permit his types to spoil the 


story of an illustration so effectually as was 
done in the case we have cited. Upon him 
our blame must fall. 





To see Prince Napoleon Jerome sitting 
in the French Chamber as a private and 
independent deputy is certainly a curiosity. 
Who that was in Paris during the period of 
the empire does not remember the lordly 
hospitalities of “Plon-Plon” at the Palais 
Royal — a strange successor to Richelieu 
and Philippe Egalité, this rather grim-visaged, 
black-eyed, square-jawed counterpart of Na- 
poleon the Great ; who always managed to 
be in the public eye, and, when he could not 
be otherwise, achieving this purpose by mak- 
ing speeches offensive to his cousin at the 
Tuileries, thus inviting martyrdom ; who, as 
all men knew, was ever on the watch for 
something to turn up that would give him 
that cousin’s place and power; who courted 
the society of philosophical republicans like 
Jules Simon, elegant critics like Sainte-Beuve, 
and fashionable skeptics like Renan; who 
would have made the Palais Royal once 
more, as it had been many a time before, a 
centre of intrigue and occult political plot- 
ting, if he could have got others to plot with 
him ? 

But the fact was, and still is, that no- 
body could or can trust Napoleon Jerome. 
He is conceded to be a fluent and finished 
orator, a man of taste and talent, with ripe 
views on politics, and a good deal of persist- 
ency and ambition. His courage, however, 
is whisperingly questioned in Paris since the 
Italian War; and people will look provok- 
ingly askance at his protestations of good 
faith. Here is a Napoleon who has been 
elected a deputy by Republicans, against an 
Imperialist, in the town where the first Na- 


poleon was born. Prince Napoleon can 


never hope to be the candidate of the true- 
blue Imperialist party for the throne ; for the 





young prince imperial is hale and hearty, 
and, if he should die, his cousin has said and 
done things which can never be condoned. 
And yet he wishes to count for something. 
He is not only a Bonaparte, but he is the 
son-in-law of the King of Italy. His chil- 
dren have the illustrious, blood of the house 
of Savoy, as well as that of the “Corsican 
ogre.” The fatal dream of founding a dyn- 
asty, at once imperial and democratic, pos- 
sesses him. It is this delusive ambition— 
the same rock upon which the perfidious 
Philippe Egalité foundered—that has thrust 
the prince into the Chamber. What an in- 
teresting race this of the Napoleonsis! They 
absorb a good share of the royal romance of 
this century ; they are born to be public and 
noted ; and the new 7é/e of this eloquent and 
untrustworthy nephew is only as notable as 
many other incidents of his interesting if not 
He is sure to make himself 


brilliant career. 
an obtrusive figure, to worry his worst ene- 
mies, the Imperialists, and to seek favor with 
the Republicans with a view to the future. 
But there, as everywhere and always, he will 
be pretty certain to find himself looked upon 
with suspicion, and to be only used when 
party exigencies require it. 





SOME worthy and ingenious gentlemen 
in London, thinking, no doubt, that it is not 
fair that the pecuniarily poor should monop- 
olize the philanthropy of the kind-hearted, 
have taken into their heads to do something 
for a certain class of the rich. There are 
many people of means, they argue, who do 
not care to live in lodging or boarding 
houses, and yet who, from one circumstance 
or another, are not prepared to buy or lease 
one of those stately West-End mansions 
which at once offer so much luxury and are 
attended by responsibilities and care so seri- 
ous, The project, therefore, of some “ mod- 
el dwellings for the rich” has been submit- 
ted for discussion and approval to that learned 
and critical body, the Society of Arts. 

The idea thus broached is to erect large 
edifices in flats, and with elevators, such as 
have been going up in greater numbers in 
our own cities of late; and there are some 
additions to this not very novel plan which 
are worth considering. Each “ model dwell- 
ing” is to be divided into three sections, to 
which access is to be had by three separate 
corridors. There are to be passages between 
the corridors devoted to “ service” and those 
used by the residents, along which tram- 
ways are to be laid, upon which little cars 
may be run with the food, table furniture, 
and soon. This idea, it may be remarked, 
is taken from a far different abode ; for simi- 
lar tramways, for conveying food to the felo- 
nious, are to be found in most of the larger 


English jails. Then the new “ model dwell- 
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ings” are to have their external walls coat- 
ed with glazed bricks or majolica, or some 
similar substance, which will be at once 
impervious, durable, and ornamental ; pre- 
senting bright and varied colors, capable of 
being washed, and not likely to become 
detached. This suggestion is derived from 
the houses of Seville and Lisbon, the former 
of which are sometimes covered with tiles 
several centuries old. Each residence in 
the model dwelling, moreover, is to be en- 
tered directly from the street, and this can 
be done by an external gallery running 
round each floor ; which would have an ad- 
ditional and obvious advantage in case of 
fire. The landlord of the dwelling will pro- 
vide certain servants, for instance, the por- 
ter, window-cleaners, and floor-scrubbers ; 
which has the merit of having certain of the 
work done by hands invisible to the occu- 
pants. While there is nothing novel in the 
details of this plan, which are borrowed from 
this or that style of building or country, their 
combination is ingenious, and seems to be 
well adapted to the convenience of a certain 
wealthy class. The main difficulty, perhaps, 
before the projectors, is to find proper sites 
upon which to erect these model dwellings 
in London. It is evident that, being for the 
“rich,” they should be in a central and ele- 
gant neighborhood ; but in such localities land 
is excessively dear, and the cost would be 
immense. A London paper, however, aptly 
suggests that, near by fashionable neighbor- 
hoods, there are dirty slums, like Soho and 
Seven Dials, which might be bought cheaply, 
and, being cleaned out and replaced by hand- 
some edifices, would add to the health as 
well as beauty of the metropolis. 





Books and Authors. 





N his “ Logical Method of Political 
Economy” Professor Cairnes observes, 
in substance, that the most important work 
which lies before political economists in our 
day is the strict limitation of the science to 
its proper field, the securing of increased 
precision of definition and of method, and 
such a minute examination of so-called eco- 
nomical principles as will carefully discrimi- 
nate what is logically or inductively estab- 
lished from what is simply plausible infer- 
ence or assumption ; and it is to such work 
as this that Professor Francis A. Walker ad- 
dresses himself in his elaborate treatise on 
“The Wages Question.” Professor Walk- 
er makes no attempt to construct a new 
“system,” to formulate a new set of “ prin- 
ciples,” or even to state anew the salient 
phenomena of the science ; but he discusses 
everything bearing upon the wages question 
and the wages class at a length and with a 
1 The Wages Question. A Treatise on Wages and 
the Wages Class. By Francis A. Walker, M. A., 
Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 








minuteness of detail that must secure a 
greater amount of attention than has hither- 
to been bestowed upon this rather neglected 
branch of political economy. The conclu- 
sions reached are widely at variance from 
those now regarded as orthodox, and Pro- 
fessor Walker himself confesses that his book 
is largely controversial ; but his criticism is 
not destructive merely, and he is throughout 
more anxious to erect and establish his own 
structure than to raise those that happen to be 
already in occupancy of the disputed ground. 
The gravamen of Professor Walker’s assault 
falls upon the “ wage-fund theory ”—the ex- 
planation of which it will be well, perhaps, 
to present in the author’s own words : 


‘*The doctrine is in substance as follows: 
There is, for any country, at any time, a sum of 
wealth set apart for the payment of wages. This 
fund is a portion of the aggregate capital of the 
country. The ratio between the aggregate capi- 
tal and the portion devoted to the payment of 
wages is not necessarily always the same. It 
may vary from time to time with the conditions 
of industry and the habits of the people ; but at 
any given time the amount of the wage-fund, 
under the conditions existing, is determined in 
the amount of capital. The wage-fund, there- 
fore, may be greater or less at another time, but 
at the time taken it is definite. The amount of 
it cannot be increased by force of law or of pub- 
lic opinion, or through sympathy and compas- 
sion on the part of employers, or as the result 
of appeals or efforts on the part of the working- 
classes. 

‘“*The sum so.destined to the payment of 
wages is distributed by competition. If one ob- 
tains more, another must, for that reason, re- 
ceive less, or be kept out of employment alto- 
gether. Laborers are paid out of this sum, and 
out of this alone. The whole of that sum is dis- 
tributed without loss ; and the average amount 
received by each laborer is, therefore, precisely 
determined by the ratio existing between the 
wage-fund and the number of laborers, or, as some 
writers have preferred to call it, between capital 
and population. The wage-fund having at any 
given time been determined for that time, the 
rate of wages will be according to the number 
of persons then applying for employment. If 
they be more, wages will be low ; if they be few- 
er, wages will be high.” 


Of course, the essence of this theory is 
that wages are paid out of capital—the saved 
results of past industry—and, consequently, 
that capital must furnish the measure of 
wages. Professor Walker holds, on the con- 
trary, that wages are paid out of the product 
of present industry, hence that production 
furnishes the true measure of wages. The 
following is a brief statement of the grounds 
of his belief : 


‘« An employer pays wages to purchase labor, 
not to expend a fund of which he may be in pos- 
session. He purchases labor not because he de- 
sires to keep it employed, but as a means to the 
production of wealth. He produces wealth not 
for the sake of producing it, but with a view to 
a profit to himself, individually, in that produc- 
tion. . . . If a person have wealth, that of it- 
self constitutes no reason at all to him why he 
should expend any portion of it on labor, on 
machinery, or on materials. It is only as he 
sees that he can increase that wealth through 
production that the impulse to employ it in those 
directions is felt. But for the profits by which 
he hopes thus to increase his store, it would be 
alike easier and safer for him to keep his wealth 





at rest than to put it in motion for the benefit 
of others. It is true that an employer may for a 
time produce without profits, or even at a loss; 
but this will be for the sake of holding together 
his working force or his body of customers, in 
the hope of better times when he can make him- 
self good for present hardship, or because he 
has formed contracts or engagements which law 
or business honor compels him to fill at any sac- 
rifice. These cases do not constitute a substan- 
tial exception to the principle that the motive to 
the purchase of labor is found in the profits of 
production. 

‘* But again it is evident that an employer will 
be disposed to produce, within the limits of the 
agencies at his command, all that he can produce 
at a profit to himself. So long as additional 
profits are to be made by the employment of 
additional labor, so long a sufficient reason for 
production exists ; when profit is no longer ex- 
pected, the reason for production ceases. At 
this point the mere fact that the employer has 
capital at his command no more constitutes a 
reason why he should use it in production when 
he can get no profits than the fact that the la- 
borer has arms and legs constitutes a reason why 
he should work when he can get no wages.” 


This may seem at first glance a merely 
verbal distinction, but in reality it is of the 
greatest practical importance. For one thing, 
it completely changes the view - point from 
which we must contemplate strikes, trades- 
unions, benefit societies, codperation, and all 
the other methods by which the laboring 
classes endeavor to secure for themselves a 
larger share of the profits of production ; 
and, for another, it furnishes a logical basis 
for the genial hopes expressed by Mr. Mill 
in his famous chapter on “ The Future of 
the Laboring Classes,” such as is not sup- 
plied by Mr. Mill’s own principles. As Pro- 
fessor Walker remarks: “If capital fur- 
nishes the measure of wages, then that meas- 
ure is derived from the past, such as it has 
been, and no increase of energy, intelli- 
gence, and enterprise, on the part of the la- 
boring class can add to, as no failure on their 
part can take from, their present remunera- 
tion, which is determined wholly by the ratio 
existing between capital and population, If 
production furnishes the measure of wages, 
as is here maintained, then the wages class 
are entitled to the immediate benefit of every 
improvement in science and art, every dis- 
covery of resources in Nature, every advance 
in their own industrial character.” Surely it 
is not a small matter that the laborer should 
find the measure of his wages in the present 
and future, rather than in the past ! 

Another important modification of the 
current politico - economical theories advo- 
cated by Professor Walker is the recogni- 
tion of a class of entrepreneurs, or employers, 
between labor and capital. No one of these 
classes, he maintains, is wholly distinct from 
the others, but, except in the most primitive 
forms of industry, the employing class is as 
distinct from the capitalist class as from the 
laboring class. “ It is no longer true that a 
man becomes an employer because he isa 
capitalist. _Men command capital because 
they have the qualifications to profitably em- 
ploy labor. To these captains of industry, 
despots of industry, if one pleases to call them 
so, capital and labor alike resort for the op- 
portunity to perform their several functions. 
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I do not mean that the employer is not in any 
case, or to any extent, a capitalist ; but that 
he is not an employer simply because he is 
a capitalist, or to the extent only to which he 
is acapitalist.” And it is with this employing 
class, and not with capital, that labor has its 
quarrel, in so far as there is any quarrel ; 
and it is this class that intelligent codpera- 
tion must aim either to supersede or to use 
in the interests of labor. 

We have touched upon two or three only 
of the most noteworthy features of Profess- 
or Walker’s book, but our remaining space 
will barely allow us to mention his interest- 
ing discussion of such questions as the law 
of population, rent and interest, strikes and 
trades-unions, codperation and the wages of 
women. The book is full of interest for all 
who are concerned in the class of subjects of 
which it treats, and we think it will be gen- 
erally accepted as very nearly if not quite 
the most valuable contribution yet made by 
America to the literature of political econ- 
omy. 





EXcepT in name and binding, there is 
no difference between Mr. Stoddard’s new 
“Sans-Souci Series” (New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.) and the well-known 
“ Bric-A-Brac Series ;” and what of change 
there is can hardly be regarded as for the 
better. The phrase is neither descriptive nor 
suggestive, and in its present connection is 
simply meaningless ; while the binding, 
though probably more serviceable, lacks the 
dainty attractiveness of the dric-d-drac vol- 
umes. These are minor matters, however, 
and the sterling good qualities of the “ Life, 
Letters, and Table-Talk of Benjamin Rob- 
ert Haydon,” which forms the initial vol- 
ume of the new series, would easily induce 
us to overlook any degree of eccentricity in 
the title. In spite of the sad failure of his 
life, Haydon is one of the most striking and, 
perhaps, the most interesting figure in the 
history of English art ; and the copious rec- 
ord of his career which he himself supplied 
has already delighted two generations of 
readers. That Mr. Tom Taylor, however, in 
preparing that record for the press by no 





must of necessity be controlled by his filial 
relation to a man who, at the worst, secures a 
strong hold upon our sympathies. The cor- 
respondence is highly interesting, compris- 
ing letters by Haydon himself, by Wilkie 
the painter, by Benjamin West, by Leigh 
Hunt, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Tom Moore, Goethe, 
Mrs. Browning, and Miss Mitford. But the 
Table-Talk is the portion of the volume that 
most fully justifies Mr. Stoddard’s remark 
that “ Haydon’s great mistake was in not 
being a writer.” It lacks the brilliancy of 
Coleridge’s performances in this line, and 
the terse sententiousness of Hazlitt ; but it 
is exceedingly good of its kind, and its quali- 
ty is hardly more than indicated by the fol- 
lowing extracts, which were selected at ran- 
dom, chiefly on account of their brevity : 

“* March 27, 1833. — Lord Plunkett has an 
arch humor. ‘ When do you sketch O’Con- 
nell ?’ said one of his daughters. ‘There is one 
thing,’ said Lord Plunkett, ‘if you could take 
his head entirely off you would do great good to 
society.’ He looked at the picture (‘ Reform 
Banquet’) and said: ‘ You have put Hume be- 
tween the candles. I'll lay my life he will be 
thinking of the expense of so much wax.’ I 
thought I should have died with laughing, for 
Hume actually said, as he looked at the candles, 
* That’s bad wax.’ ‘Why?’saidI. ‘ Because,’ 
said he, ‘there’s too much snuff; no good wax 
has any.’ 

‘* Never disregard what your enemies say. 
They may be severe; they may be prejudiced ; 
they may be determined to see only in one direc- 
tion ; but still in that direction they see clearly. 
They do not speak all the truth, but they gener- 
ally speak the truth from one point of view ; so 
far as that goes, attend to them. 

‘*Hone was one day telling Godwin how 
much he admired his essay on ‘ Truth,’ but 
complained to Charles Lamb afterward that he 
couldn’t tell why, but Godwin ever since had 
been cool to him. ‘Don’t you know why ?’ said 
Lamb. ‘No,’ said Hone. ‘ Why,’ said Lamb, 
‘Godwin is known to be the greatest liar liv- 


| ing ; he thought you were quizzing him.’ 


means exhausted the riches of his materials, | 
is proved by Haydon’s son, whose bulky | 


“ Memoirs, Correspondence, and Table- 
Talk,” Mr. Stoddard has reduced to the 
modest dimensions of the volume before us; 
retaining, as he says, “ the marrow of them, 
at any rate, the substance of Haydon’s own 
life in its ups and downs, glory and destruc- 
tion—sixty years of warfare and suffering.” 
Mr. Stoddard divides his work into three 
parts, the first containing the biography, the 
second the letters, and the third the Table- 
Talk. The biographical portion is chiefly 
by Frederick Wordsworth Haydon, and, 
though intelligently and agreeably written, 
is rather a vindication of his father’s memo- 
ry than a narrative of his life. It is some- 
what melancholy, perhaps, that a warfare 
which consumed thirty years of Haydon’s 
life should be renewed by his son ; but it is 
almost impossible to approach Haydon at 
any point without “antagonizing” somebody, 
and we can understand how this feeling 


would be intensified in one whose attitude | 





‘* What Walter Scott said of Rogers was very 
true: ‘He cracked his jokes like minute-guns.’ 
Once, after he had looked long at my picture of 
‘ Christ blessing Little Children,’ he said, ‘ When 
all the figures in the picture get up to walk away, 
I beg leave to secure the little girl in the fore- 
ground.’ A pretty compliment ! 

‘* At the Polish ball the lord-mayor said to 
Lady Douglas, who squints, ‘ Which do you pre- 
fer, my lady, Gog or Magog?’ ‘Of the ¢hree,’ 
said Lady Douglas, ‘I prefer your lordship !’ 


‘Wordsworth said, once in a wood Mrs. 


| Wordsworth and a lady were walking, when the 


stock-dove was cooing. A farmer’s wife, coming 
by, said, ‘Oh, I do like stock-doves.’ Mrs. 
Wordsworth, in all her enthusiasm for Words- 
worth’s beautiful address to the stock-dove, took 
the old woman to her heart. ‘ But,’ continued 
the old woman, ‘ some like ’em in a pie ; for my 
part, there’s nothing like ’em stewed in onions!’ 


‘* Lady Holland, at table one evening, leaned 
forward and said to Allen (Bear Allen), warden 
of Dulwich, ‘ And are you guz¢e sure, Mr. Allen, 
there is no hereafter?’ ‘Quite, Lady Holland, 
quite,’ replied Allen, and went on with his din- 
ner. 


‘Hallam told me, with great gusto, that 
when Wordsworth went to the levee (1845) he 
was passing before the queen, when Lord Dela- 





warr said, ‘ Kneel, kneel.’ Wordsworth, igno- 
rant of court etiquette, plumped down on both 
knees, and when he was down he was too feeble 
to get up again by himself. Lord Delawarr and 
Lord Lansdowne helped him up. The queen 
was much touched. ‘ Paint a picture of it,’ said 
Hallam, with a roguish look.” 


Mr. Stoddard’s preface is, as usual, very 
good and very entertaining, though we think 
he carries his complaisance further than is 
strictly necessary when he illustrates the cor- 
rectness of his statement that no mere man 
of letters is a trustworthy judge of art by 
applying to the Apollo Belvedere the epithet 
of “dandy.” If Haydon had been alive to 
hear that remark, the next number of the 
Examiner would doubtless contain some 
lively reading for Mr. Stoddard’s enemies— 
if it is not treasonable to so amiable a poet 
and man of letters to suppose that he has 
any enemies. 





IN his “ Revolutionary Times ” (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers) Mr. Edward Abbott has 
furnished us with a thoroughly good and 
satisfactory book. There are probably a 
score of readers who are reasonably familiar 
with the history of the Revolution where 
there is one whose knowledge of the social, 
political, geographical, and educational feat- 
ures of the Revolutionary period would be 
sufficient to enable him to point out the char- 
acteristic contrasts or resemblances between 
that time and our own. Now and then such 
a book as the “ Familiar Letters of John 
Adams and his Wife” illuminates one or 
two points, and awakens our curiosity con- 
cerning others; but as a general thing our 
knowledge of social conditions seldom com- 
prehends more than our own and the next- 
preceding generation. Mr. Abbott's little 
book contains within the modest compass of 
two hundred pages a systematic treatment 
of the political geography of the United 
States in 1776 ; of the distribution of popu- 
lation in cities, towns, and country; of the 
ways and means of travel and public com- 
munications ; of social and domestic life ; 
of education, literature, and the newspaper 
press; of the churches and clergy; of the 
professions and trades ; and, lastly, of the 
more conspicuous and representative men 
and women of the Revolution. It places us, 
as it were, on friendly and familiar terms 
with those forefathers whose public deeds we 
are now commemorating, enabling us to see 
them at their business and amusements, on 
the road, in their schools, and around their 
firesides, as well as in the field, council- 
chamber, and “ public meeting.” There are 
a number of curious extracts from old news- 
papers scattered here and there through the 
volume, together with an epitome of the nar- 
rative of Elkanah Watson, a young Rhode- 
Islander, who in 1777 made a horseback- 
journey from Providence to Charleston, 
South Carolina; and a unique and valuable 
feature is a list of rare works relating to the 
subject, which will be found extremely useful 
to those designing to prosecute further in- 
quiries. 





AT least one thing can be said in praise 
of Colonel Higginson’s series of “ Brief 
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Biographies” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), and that is, that it improves as it goes 
on. Mr. Herbert Tuttle's “German Politi- 
cal Leaders” is decidedly the best that has 
yet appeared, and ought to be a popular asit 
is certainly a readable and instructive book. 
The author has resided for four years in Ber- 
lin in a journalistic capacity, and what he 
has written is evidently the product of per- 
sonal observation and experience, and of 
that kind of knowledge which is acquired 
slowly, and cannot possibly be “crammed” 
for the occasion. So overshadowing are the 
fame and personality of Prince Bismarck that 
scarcely another one of the nineteen “ lead- 
ers” sketched by Mr. Tuttle has any repu- 
tation outside of Germany; yet all Mr. Tut- 
tle’s sketches are interesting, and they make 
it plain that the great chancellor is not “all 
the state,” but that he has had able subor- 
dinates as well as foemen worthy of his steel. 
Without such men as Dr. Falk, President 
Delbriick, Herr Camphausen, Prince Hohen- 
lohe, Dr. Simson, and Herr Lasker, the ma- 
chinery of state could hardly have been made 
to run with the ease and precision necessary 
to the accomplishment of Bismarck’s gigantic 
plans ; and the paths of anti-Catholic legis- 
lation can hardly fail to be thorny even to 
him while Herr Windthorst leads the Centre. 

Mr. Tuttle confesses that he has taken 
advantage of the fact that biography is usu- 
ally more interesting than history to insinuate 
upon the unsuspecting reader “ general facts 
and deductions, from which he might other- 
wise have escaped;” and this confession 
touches upon one of the most valuable feat- 
ures of the book. It is not a mere collection 
of biographical sketches, but also a summary 
of the political and legislative history of 
Germany during the eventful years of the 
past decade. Mr. Tuttle writes forcibly and 
not without something of partisan bias ; but 
his historical comments are mainly exposito- 
ry, and ought to awaken more interest among 
Americans in the experiment which Germany 
is making in constitutional government. 





ALL lovers of true poetry will welcome 
the collected edition of Christina Rossetti’s 
“ Poems,” just published by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers (Boston). The volume is by no 
means large, though it contains the complete 
works of a poet who has had the public at- 
tention for a number of years ; but it con- 
tains some of the purest, sweetest, and most 
melodious poetry that has been written in 
our time. Miss Rossetti has all her broth- 
er’s lucidity of thought, precision of method, 
and vividness of expression, without a sus- 
picion of that curious commingling of mysti- 
cal speculation with fleshly appetites which 
renders his school so curious a literary phe- 
nomenon. Her themes are the simple, every- 
day occurrences of life and appearances of 
Nature, and her thoughts embody them- 
selves more often and more readily in a song 
than in any more ambitious form. Her 
child-pieces are exquisite, and her devotional 
poems have rarely been surpassed in simplic- 
ity and felicity of expression and healthful- 
ness of tone. The only exception that has 
been taken to her poetry is that it is too 
melancholy. Unquestionably there is a per- 





vading sentiment of sadness, but it is that 
sadness 
“ That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.”’ 


IT is only necessary to say of the “ Annual 
Record of Science and Industry for 1875,” 
edited by Spencer F. Baird (New York: 
Harper & Brothers), that it presents the same 
general features as previous issues of the An- 
nual, while a decided improvement has been 
made in some respects. The General Sum- 
mary, for example, which occupied only six- 
teen pages in the volume for 1871, fills two 
hundred and seventy-two pages in the pres- 
ent volume, and forms by itself a complete 
and comprehensive history of scientific and 
industrial progress during the year 1875. 
The system of classification, too, has been 
simplified and perfected; a detailed table 
of contents sets right the difficulties which 
could not be avoided in the regular arrange- 
ment of topics; and a bibliographical ap- 
pendix presents a classified list of important 
scientific works published during 1875. The 
volume itself has become quite portly in size, 
and we are glad to see the evidences that 
the public appreciate one of the most useful 
and instructive of our annual publications. 





THE last Saturday Review contains a severe 
though not ill-natured criticism on what it calls 
the ‘‘ faults of taste” that characterize Mr. Low- 
ell’s style. It says: ‘‘ There is no writer whose 
work more tends to bring home to one the crying 
need which exists in England, and still more in 
America, for a recognized standard of taste, for 
an authority to which even men of genius should 
be compelled for very shame to submit. Wheth- 
er this standard is to be found in an academy, as 
Mr. Arnold thinks, or in some far-off perfection 
of general education, is another question ; all 
that the reader feels as he closes Mr. Lowell's 
volume is the need of something, of some cor- 
recting force, of some intellectual centre, with 
power enough to keep these wandering bodies in 
their proper orbit. When Mr. Lowell allows 
himself to talk, as he did in the ‘Study Win- 
dows,’ of art becoming, ‘instead of ‘‘ the world’s 
sweet inn,” whither we repair for refreshment 
and repose, rather a watering-place, where one’s 
own private touch of the liver-complaint is ex- 
asperated by the affluence of other sufferers 
whose talk is a narrative of morbid symptoms’ 
—when he allows himself to talk in this way he 
is guilty of a provincialism that would have been 
wholly impossible to a French writer of powers 
equal to his. And it is quite certain that pro- 
vincialisms of this kind will in the long-run do 
irremediable harm to the writer. For a while 
they may catch the taste of his public and be 
voted ‘rich and imaginative ;’ but in the end 
opinion settles down, and extravagance and ca- 
price are valued at their just rate ; the writer, 
whatever may be his genius, who allows himself 
to indulge in them, finds himself hopelessly rele- 
gated to the second rank.” 


IN its notice.of the ‘‘ Life and Letters,” the 
Nation expresses the following opinion of Ma- 
caulay’s qualities as an historian : ‘‘ The prevail- 
ing taste of the moment inclings many so-called 
cultivated persons to underrate the originality of 
his genius. But the verdict of time will ratify 
the judgment of the multitude of his readers, 
and pronounce him the greatest historical nar- 
rator who has written in English. The first con- 
dition of his success lies in that capacity for liv- 
ing in the past on which Macaulay lays such em- 





phasis. He is unlike other historians primarily 
in this, that he had associated, so to speak, for 
years with the persons of whom he writes. 
When he says, in one of his letters, ‘I know no 
more of Scott than I know of Dryden or Addi- 
son, and not a tenth part so much as I know of 
Swift, Cowper, or Johnson,’ he touches incident- 
ally upon this peculiarity of his mind. The 
men of whom he wrote—Chatham, Burke, or 
Hastings—were of his acquaintance. He might 
exaggerate their merits or their vices, but his 
partiality or unfairness was like the love or the 
hatred which most men bear only to their con- 
temporaries. His comments on his books are 
very like the remarks most persons make on their 
friends or associates, and it is easy to believe Mr. 
Trevelyan’s statement that his uncle ‘ disputed’ 
with the authors whom he read.” 


Messrs. OsGoop & Co. are evidently deter- 
mined that no American in these centenary times 
shall fail of an opportunity to test the truth of 
Mr. Wegg’s theory as to the weakenin’ effect of 
poetry on the mind. They have published a 
centennial edition of ‘‘ The Complete Poetical 
Works of John Greenleaf Whittier,” in a single 
paper-bound volume, copiously illustrated, for 
one dollar ; and promise similar editions of Long- 
fellow and Tennyson. 


To say of a book that it is written by Emer- 
son and published in the “ Little Classic” style 
is enough in the way of praise ; and the culti- 
vated public will be glad to know that Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. (Boston) are issuing such an edi- 
tion of Emerson’s complete works. The two 
volumes already published comprise ‘‘ Society 
and Solitude” and the ‘‘ Conduct of Life.” 


MR. GLADSTONE is said to be alternating in 
his occupations between the pen and the axe. A 
week or two ago he finished an article for the 
Contemporary on ‘‘ Modern Religious Thought,” 
and the same day he cut down a beech-tree thir- 
teen feet in circumference. 


From Abroad. 


Paris, May 16, 1876. 
“T aaae is what Lord Dundreary would call 
a ‘* wiot and a wow” going on just now in 
the affairs of the Salon, and, as usual, there is a 
woman in the case, said feminine being no oth- 
er than Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt, whose 
group entitled ‘‘ After the Tempest” (to say 
nothing of the two fine portraits of her, and her 
statuette as La Fille de Roland) has made of 
her the heroine of this year’s exhibition. But 
of. late a report has been current that the group 
in question is not the work of the celebrated ac- 
tress, but of some complaisant sculptor who 
executed all the important portions and left the 
lady to add the finishing touches. Experts say 
that beneath the delicate manipulation of the 
surface may be detected the larger, bolder han- 
dling of some more experienced artist. However 
this may be, nothing would have been said about 
it most probably, had not Mademoiselle Bern- 
hardt been mentioned as a probable winner of 
one of the first prizes, if not of the médaille 
@’honneur itself. It is whispered that the lady 
is under peculiarly powerful ‘‘ protection,” which 
may account for the great success of her work. 
At all events, an inquiry has been set on foot 
among the artists of Paris respecting the real 
author of the group, and, should this really un- 
just award actually take place, the result will be 
an uncommonly unpleasant ‘quarter of an 
hour” for Mademoiselle Bernhardt and her 
‘* protector” as well. 
Of course it is as yet too early to predict the 
names of the prize-winners at this year’s Salon, 
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but, if popular rumor is to be credited, De- 
taille and Sylvestre (the painter of the ‘‘ Nero 
and Locusta”) are ‘‘ neck and neck,” in sport- 
ing parlance, for the great prize of the médaiille 
@’honneur. It is probable that M. Sylvestre 
will carry off a first medal (of which there are 
three awarded yearly) at the very least. The 
** Bearing Home of the Dead Body of Czsar,” 
by Rixens, is also mentioned as a work likely to 
win for its creator one of the leading prizes. 
The American artists make this year an unusu- 
ally brilliant and creditable display. Of D. R. 
Knight's ‘‘ Harvesters” I have already spoken at 
length ; this fine picture is well placed in one of 
the large rooms. Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s ‘ Har- 
vesters reposing,” though similar in subject to 
the work of Mr. Knight, is widely different in 
treatment. His harvesters—a man and his 
wife—repose under the shade of the piled-up 
sheaves, weary, worn out, sad with the unutter- 
able sadness of unceasing and exhausting labor. 
It is a powerful if melancholy work, and evidently 
owes its inspiration to the sombre talent of Mil- 
let. Mr. Edgar M. Ward sends two remarkable 
paintings, one a group of Breton washer-women 
washing out linen in a limpid pool, and the 
other an old Breton sabot-maker plying his trade 
beside an open window; he wears the pictu- 
resque national garb now unfortunately fast dis- 
appearing, and his fine aged head, with its pro- 
fuse gray locks and strongly-marked features, is 
very forcibly rendered. Mr. Bridgman’s two 
Oriental scenes are very fine, but Eastern sub- 
jects have been done to death in the realms of 
art, and by greater painters than he. His 
** Preparations at Cairo for the Departure of 
the Holy Carpet” is exceedingly well painted, 
the glow and warmth of the Eastern sunlight 
being admirably reproduced. The ‘Mill near 
Dordrecht,” of Mr. Dubois, with the gray sky 
and chill atmosphere of Holland, the rich verd- 
ure, and the old mill rising dark against the 
cool, gray clouds, is a striking and characteristic 
landscape. It was sold before the Salon had 
been open a week. Mr. Julian Weir contrib- 
utes a portrait of one of the daughters of Gen- 
eral Anderson, and a small fancy head of a 
child. Mr. May's pictures are both badly hung ; 
his “‘ Alsatian Girl” is warm and rich in color, 
and his portrait of a lady peculiarly pleasing and 
refined. Mr. Bunce has sent a very lovely little 
** Sunset in Venice.” Mr. Baird is represented 
by a ‘“‘ Hen and Chickens,” and a ‘‘ View in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau,” both admirably exe- 
cuted, and showing, not only promise for the 
future, but a full performance in the present. 
Mr. Healy’s portraits of the Abbé Liszt and of 
Cardinal McCloskey are well placed, and chal- 
lenge admiration even in an exhibition as rich as 
this one in remarkably fine portraits. Mr. Milne 
Ramsey has sent a carefully-painted scene in a 
naturalist’s home. Two cavaliers, one a stout 
and elderly gentleman in garnet velvet and blue 
satin, smoking a pipe, the other younger, slen- 
der, and handsome, look smilingly around at 
the odd features of the naturalist’s collection ; 
while an old man is feeding a cockatoo in the 
foreground, and in the background another at- 
tendant is busied with a group of hawks, prob- 
ably the motive of the visit of the two gentle- 
men. Cages filled with captive animals line the 
walls. The accessories are painted with great 
care and finish, and there are a brightness and a 
spirit about the whole work that are very pleasing. 
The figure of the elder cavalier, in particular, 
stout, rubicund, laughing, and gorgeously at- 
tired, is extremely well rendered. Mr. William 
H. Lippincott has contributed an excellent por- 
trait, Mr. Blashfield a ‘‘ Toreador” and a pict- 
ure entitled ‘‘ Monseigneur.” Miss Mary Cas- 
satt has also sent two portraits. Mr. Wylie, 
whose powerful transcripts of Breton life have 





been.so much admired at former Salons, does 
not exhibit this year. 

Just now we hear a good deal about M. Vic- 
torin Jonciéres, the success of whose opera of 
‘* Dimitri ” at the Lyrique has given him an envi- 
able place in the ranks of the rising composers of 
the day. He has won his triumph by dint of un- 
failing perseverance, and of an audacity that noth- 
ing could check or overthrow. At the very outset 
of his career as a composer, he addressed himself 
in serene confidence to the directors of the Grand 
Opéra. ‘Aim at a robe of gold, and perchance 
you may get a sleeve of it,” is a good proverb ; 
for, if M. Jonciéres has not gained admission 
to the Grand Opéra, he has achieved a wide step 
by winning, not only’ a hearing, but success, at 
the Lyrique. The family of M. Jonciéres origi- 
nally intended him for a painter, but of his ca- 
reer as an artist nothing survives, save the mem- 
ory of certain wild and audacious pranks which 
surpassed in boldness and impudence even the 
celebrated frolics of the Latin quarter. He 
used to give soirées in his atelier which have be- 
come traditional. For lack of space the dances 
used to overflow on the staircase, and mad 
quadrilles were organized in the halls. Once he 
stuck up on his studio-door a large placard bear- 
ing the inscription “ Exhibition of Pictures— 
Entrance free.” A staid English family saw the 
placard, and entered. They found themselves 
face to face with a band of students, solemnly 
engaged in drawing from a nude model en- 
throned on a lofty platform. On another occa- 
sion the placard was inscribed ‘‘ English Church,” 
and a number of austere Protestants entered, 
only to behold a gigantic Spanish danseuse en- 
gaged in executing one of the wildest of her 
national pas seus, said danseuse being no other 
than Jonciéres himself. For these and other 
similar pranks he was ordered to leave his apart- 
ment. The ceremonial of moving was grand 
and imposing. His artist-comrades, among 
whom were numbered Vibert, Berne-Bellecour, 
and others, who are now among the leading 
painters of the present day, accompanied the 
furniture-wagon which contained the movables, 
one playing on the clarionet, another on a 
trumpet, a third on the cornet-d-piston, while 
the future composer, installed in the wagon be- 
fore his open piano, pounded vigorously away at 
the march from ‘‘ Tannhauser.” But these frol- 
ics date from fifteen years back. To-day the 
wild artist has become the sober and settled 
composer, retaining, however, his energy, his 
fervor, his indomitable perseverance. It has 
taken six years of untiring efforts to bring 
“Dimitri” before the public. M. Jonciéres’s 
début as a composer was made with an opera of 
** Hamlet ” (Heaven preserve us from ever hearing 
it), which was given at a concert in the grand 
hall of the Hétel du Louvre when he was but 
twenty-two years of age. This work won for 
him no solid result, but gained for him the warm 
encomiums of Meyerbeer, who was among his 
hearers, and who encouraged him to persevere 
in his new vocation. The success of ‘‘ Dimitri” 
has already aroused the jealousy of his col- 
leagues. One of these remarked to him the 
other day: ‘‘My dear fellow, the romance of 
‘Dimitri’ is charming and very original, but it 
owes all its effect to the bell-accompaniment ; 
take that away, and nothing would be left.” 

‘** But I shall not take that away,” coolly an- 
swered M. Jonciéres. 

At present the young composer occupies an 
apartment on the Rue Castiglione, and, in mercy 
to the other lodgers in the house, he has hired a 
room in the attic, wherein is placed his piano, 
and where he tries over his compositions before 
fixing them upon paper. This room is surround- 
ed on either side by the bedrooms of the servants 
employed in the house. The other day, on 





going down-stairs, M. Jonciéres overheard the 
following conversation between the concierge and 
the buxom cook of a fellow-lodger: ‘‘In the 
garret, in the room next to mine,” remarked the 
cook, ‘‘ there lives a poor fellow who plays beau- 
tifully on the piano. Sometimes he keeps me 
awake at night with his playing, but I don’t care 
for that, the music is so pretty. Poor young 
man! evidently he is some gentleman who has 
lost all his property, and has been obliged to go 
out to service as a waiter or a footman.” 

Jules Claretie’s novel of ‘‘ The Renegade” is 
attracting a great deal of attention. It is one of 
those political novels so much in vogue just now 
in France, and of which ‘‘Son Excellence Eu- 
géne Rouyon,” by Zolo, wasa striking specimen. 
It is a study of parliamentary life under Napo- 
leon III. The career of the hero, Michel Ber- 
thier, is not unlike that of M. Ollivier, though, 
like the late Provost-Paradol, he ends by commit- 
ting suicide. He is an ardent republican, who, 
under pressure of governmental influence and 
strong temptation, denies his political creed, 
turns imperialist, and finally is made a minister. 
Then comes the downfall of the empire, deser- 
tion, despair, and suicide. 

Here is a little sketch, touched with a master- 

ly hand. Berthier is elected, and a band of vot- 
ers are on their way to inform him of his suc- 
cess : 
** On their way, one of those who were walk- 
ing, a man of the people, met a poor devil, one 
of his fellow-workmen, who was slowly passing 
by, grazing the wall, his eyes upon the pave- 
ment, and leading in either hand a meagre child 
who could scarcely drag itself along. 

‘* The man of the people left the group and 
went to this passer-by. 

‘** Have you heard,’ he said, ‘ Michel Ber- 
thier ?’ 

** And his whole face was radiant. 

*** Well, what is it ?’ 

** * He is elected.’ 

*** Ah!’ said the other, looking at him with 
a dreary, vague, and wearied air; ‘what is that 
tome? Has he any work to give me ?—Come, 
brats, a little courage.’ 

** And he went on, dragging his ragged little 
ones, shrugging his shoulders, and muttering 
between his teeth : 

‘* * Berthier indeed | And what then ? Bread ?’ 

‘**What is the good of doing anything for 
such people ?’ said the other workman, hasten- 
ing his steps to rejoin those who were on their 
way to the house of the successful candidate. 
‘Michel Berthier, a man who may get himself 
killed to-morrow for our sakes! Get out, you 
ungrateful fellow !’ 

“This last was undoubtedly one of those 
who, ready for any sacrifice themselves, believe 
in their simplicity that their ardent hearts throb 
with the same fervor in all human hearts.” 

A new play, in which Victorien Sardou has 
been a collaborateur with M. Crusafulli} its act- 
ual and principal author, entitled the ‘‘ Hétel 
Godelot,” has just been brought out at the Gym- 
nase, with a fair amount of success. This piece, 
which was originally called ‘‘ The Green House,” 
is nothing more or less than an adaptation of 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.” The 
mistake of the young men who take a private 
house for an inn is much aided in the French 
version by the French custom of calling a private 
mansion an hotel. Respecting this custom, there 
is a rumor current that a party of American trav- 
elers once presented themselves at the gates of 
the lordly Hétel de Montmorency, and demanded 
lodgings. And years ago the writer of these lines 
overheard an American lady remark to her lov- 
ing spouse on beholding for the first time the 
magnificent Hétel-de-Ville, then untouched by 
ruin: ‘* So that is the Hétel-de-Ville ? Why, it 
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is ever so much finer than the Grand Hétel! 
Dear, why did you not take rooms there?” So 
the mistake appears to be a much more natural 
and probable one than in the English original. 
Marie Legault is the French prototype of Miss 
Hardcastle (Miss Neville has been dispensed with 
entirely), and Achard, gay, handsome, vivacious, 
is a charming representative of the Parisianized 
version of young Marlowe. There is talk of 
producing ‘‘ Robert le Diable” at the Grand 
Opéra for the summer season, with Mademoi- 
selle de Reszké as Alice. Harry Stanfield has 
gone to London, where he is to appear at Drury 
Lane as the Due in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” a character in 
which he achieved a veritable triumph in Italy. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 





Science. 





N editorial review of ‘‘ American Progress 
from 1820 to 1840,” which appears in a re- 
cent number of the Sctentific American, opens 
with the statement that ‘in no era of our coun- 
try’s existence does it appear that greater prog- 
ress has been made than during the twenty 
years previous to 1840.” In view of the marvel- 
ous advance which science has made within the 
last thirty years, it does not at first appear that 
the claims of the above writer can be sustained, 
and yet a review of the records, as here given, 
proves that the opinion is well supported by the 
facts. As retrospects are the order of the year, 
a condensed review of this record will be of in- 
terest and historic value. It was in 1820 that 
Jordan and Mott invented the stove for burning 
small coal. Five years later Henry Burden in- 
vented his machine for making wrought-iron 
spikes, and in 1835 his first horseshoe-machine— 
which latter was so perfected in later years as to 
yield him a fortune. It is self-acting, and pro- 
duces horseshoes at the rate of one a second. 
In 1832 Samuel F. B. Morse began his labors 
which terminated in the Morse alphabet and tele- 
graph-instrument. In 1832, also, chloroform 
was discovered by Dr. Samuel Guthrie, of Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, New York ; and at this period was 
produced the first lock-stitch sewing-machine, by 
Walter Hunt, an erratic genius, who laid the 
foundation of many other fortunes, though gain- 
ing little himself. It was in 1832 that the first 
practical automatic pin-machine appeared, the 
invention of Dr. John G. Howe, of Connecticut. 
The following years (1833-34) were eventful 
ones, since they mark the advent of the first 
practical harvester ; this was the invention of Hus- 
sey, of Maryland, whose machine had a knife with 
open fingers, while the McCormick machine of 
the next year was an improvement upon it. In 
1835 Draper began his investigations of the ac- 
tinic rays of the spectrum, and in the following 
year Captain Samuel Colt, of Hartford, Connect- 
icut, pafented his revolving firearm ; followed in 
1839 by Charles Goodyear’s important invention 
of vulcanized rubber. It was in this year that 
Erastus Bigelow invented his power-loom for 
weaving ingrain carpets. Returning to the ear- 
lier years, we reproduce the full comments on the 
distinguished services rendered by Professor Jo- 
seph Henry ; and, in giving place to the opinions 
of those well versed in these matters, we shall 
render a worthy service to one whose labors 
have been such as to honor our country and 
enlighten the world. The review of this service 
reads as follows : 

‘“We now reach the period when the discov- 
eries of Professor Joseph Henry, foremost of 
living American scientists, were made known. 
Previous to his investigations, the means of de- 
veloping magnetism in soft iron were imperfectly 
understood. He was the first to prove by actual 





experiment that, in order to develop magnetic 
power at a distance, a galvanic battery of in- 
tensity must be employed to project the current 
through the long conductor, and that a magnet 
surrounded by many turns of one long wire must 
be used to receive this current. He was also the 
first to actually magnetize a piece of iron at a 
distance, and he invented the first machine 
moved by the agency of electro-magnetism. In 
1829 he exhibited to the Albany Institute electro- 
magnets of power superior to any before known ; 
in 1831 he transmitted signals by an electro- 
magnet through a wire more than a mile in 
length, and caused a bell toring. In 1833, while 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at Princeton 
College, he explained the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, but he never reduced the principles de- 
scribed to actual practice. Professor Henry, also, 
as early as 1830, demonstrated that the discharge 
of a Leyden-jar consists of a series of oscilla- 
tions backward and forward, a fact afterward by 
him proved true of lightning. He also made 
the remarkable discovery that a voltaic current 
induces an extra current in the conductor in which 
it is itself conveyed, which, however, manifests 
itself only on making or breaking connection 
with the battery. The system of conductors 
adapted to the demonstration are flat spirals of 
copper ribbon, known as Henry’s coils; and by 
these induced currents of the ninth order have 
been demonstrated, and the possible number is 
theoretically unlimited.” 


ALTHOUGH the advocates of the theory that 
color is an important agent for good or evil in 
cases of mental derangement may have been too 
hopeful, and hence,over-estimated the importance 
and value of their novel prescription, yet it is 
possible that, in cases of peculiar nervous sensi- 
tiveness, the brain may be irritated or soothed 
through the channel of the optic nerve. Re- 
ports from Italy have been before the public 
for some time in which certain marvelous cures 
were said to have been brought about through 
the subduing effects of the colors or colored 
lights in which the patients were placed. Though 
these stories were extravagant and wholly im- 
probable, Dr. Ponza, in a recent communica- 
tion to the Medico- Psychological Society of 
Paris, states that, in the asylum for the insane at 
Alessandria, Italy, the ‘‘color” theory has been 
put to a practical test with marked success, and 
the following instances are cited as indicating 
the nature of the observations and results ob- 
tained : ‘‘ A taciturn and melancholy lunatic, who 
rarely ate of his own accord, was made to lie 
down in a room with red-glass windows, and 
the walls painted red. In three hours he was 
lively and gay, and asked for food. Another 
patient was accustomed to pass the day with his 
hands contracted over his mouth to keep out 
poisoned air. He lay down for a time in the 
same red room. The following day he ate heart- 
ily, and from that time forth was cured. A vio- 
lent maniac, for whom a strait-jacket was neces- 
sary, was kept in a room with blue glass and 
walls; in an hour he was much calmer. Another 
mad person was cured by being kept in a vio- 
let room. Dr. Ponza considers that the treat- 
ment might be applied in various cases of nerve- 
disease, such as chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, etc., 
and he thinks the violet color adapted to give 
the best results. It is known to have a very 
marked influence on animals and plants; the 
former fatten rapidly in violet light, and plants 
under a cover of violet glass grow with un- 
wonted vigor. Following P. Secchi’s advice, 
Dr. Ponza constructs his colored chambers with 
an eastern or southern exposure.” 


WE recently referred to the fact that the vexed 
question as to the antiquity of man was at last 





to be submitted for final settlement to a coroner’s 
jury ; and now we learn that the courts have 
been appealed to to decide whether spiritual 
‘* mediums” are jugglers. In the JOURNAL of 
last week the success of Mr. Bishop’s exposure of 
these tricks was referred to, and it is not im- 
probable that it was this exposure which prompt- 
ed the action here recorded, as being instituted 
against a professional medium of this city. The 
report states that ‘‘the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents has brought suit 
against Anna Eva Fay, a spiritual medium, to 
compel her to take out a juggler’s license for her 
séances, The defense is, that the performances 
are the work of spirits. The plaintiff’s counsel 
will claim that if the spirits give jugglery per- 
formances, they are bound to take out a license 
through their appointed medium. The case is 
set down before Judge Larremore, in the Su- 
preme Court chambers. The claim is pressed 
by the above-named society for the reason that 
they are entitled to receive all license-money 
paid for theatrical, circus, jugglery perform- 
ances, etc.” It is not improbable that mercy will 
temper justice, and the defendant in this novel 
suit be permitted to go free. Possibly this may 
be best; for, were she condemned as she de- 
serves, the cry of martyrdom would be raised, 
and the world be led to pity those at whom it 
now laughs. Miss Fay performed the same 
tricks as Bishop, though possibly with less skill, 
and certainly at a higher charge for admission. 


AT last New York is to have a fresh-water 
and marine aquarium. The project, though 
begun as a private enterprise, promises to be 
worthy and successful. The building is now in 
course of erection on the plot of ground at the 
corner of Thirty-fifth Street and Broadway. 
The inclosed area will be about twenty thousand 
square feet, and the tanks will vary in length 
from one to one hundred feet. In referring to 
this enterprise, it is with a pardonable degree of 
pride, since in the coming aquarium we see the 
partial results of long-continued efforts. A spe- 
cial feature of this work will be the scientific 
library and reading-room, and the naturalists’ 
laboratory and workshop. These will be free 
to students and teachers, and every facility will 
be afforded to those who desire to pursue special 
lines of research. At an early day we hope to 
present a full and adequate description of this 
aquarium, and it will then be seen that the es- 
tablishment is one worthy of its aim — as an 
instructive and entertaining resort for the peo- 
ple. 


As the result of a thorough series of experi- 
ments, Professor P. B. Wilson, of Washington 
University, Baltimore, has discovered that mi- 
nutely-pulverized silica is taken up in a free state 
by plants. Straws of wheat that had been grown 
on silicious soil were treated with nitric acid, 
and then placed under the microscope, and there 
were discovered many of the small shells or dia- 
toms that were in the earth which surrounded 
the roots of the growing plant. 


WE learn from the English Mechanic that 
the degree of cold which a hen’s-egg can bear 
without losing its power of development has 
lately been investigated by M. Colasanti. Hav- 
ing first observed that salt-water at ordinary 
temperature did not affect the development of 
eggs, he buried some eggs in a freezing mixture 
of ice and ordinary salt. Of any three or four 
treated thus one or other always breaks its shell ; 
and the contents both of these and of the un- 
broken ones were found solidly frozen. After 
remaining one to two hours in the mixture (the 
temperature of which quickly went down to 20° 
Fahr. in from thirty to forty minutes, rising 
again to 24° Fahr. by the end of the second 
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hour), the unbroken eggs were taken out, 
washed, and dried, and placed in the hatching- 
oven, having a temperature between 36° and 
40° ; and after ten days they were examined. In 
every case a normal embryo was found to be de- 
veloped, without the least trace of anomaly. 
They were in all respects like the normal em- 
bryos of eggs that had been placed in the hatch- 
ing-oven without previous exposure to cold. M. 
Colasanti remarks that the fact is in harmony 
with a large number of other natural - history 
facts, which altogether show that the germs of 
organisms possess a considerably greater power 
of resistance than the completed organisms them- 
selves, 
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E quote from Mr. Hamerton’s “ Syl- 
van Year” a passage referring to the 
influence of agriculture upon landscape: 


The influence of agriculture upon landscape 
is one of those questions which force themselves 
irresistibly upon our attention when we think 
about art and Nature. There are two quite op- 
posite schools among artists and poets in refer- 
ence to this rather difficult and complicated sub- 
ject. Constable was entirely on the side of agri- 
culture, and plainly said that he liked the fields 
the farmers worked in, and the work they did in 
them ; in short, the Nature that Constable loved 
best was Nature modified by man, and so he 
painted a well-cultivated country with villages 
and mills, and village-steeples seen over the 
hedges and between the permitted trees. This 
feeling about Nature is a very common one in 
France, where people will often tell you that 
such a place ‘‘is delightful for its scenery—you 
can count the steeples of eight villages, and you 
cannot drive two miles in any direction without 
passing either a village or a country-house.” 
The essence of this feeling is the dislike to soli- 
tude, and a sense of oppression when not re- 
lieved either by the companionship of man or by 
visible evidence of his presence. On the other 
hand, there have been several modern landscape- 
painters, and a few writers, who believe in wild 
Nature as an article of faith, being persuaded 
that nothing that occurs in ‘‘ unspoiled Nature” 
can by any possibility be defective from an ar- 
tistic point of view—a dogma of natural religion 
which is seductive by reason of its simplicity, 
and because it offers what man so much desires, 
an infallible authority and guide. But suppos- 
ing that a thinker were to approach this subject 
armed with a good deal of artistic taste and 
experience, yet not in the least inclined to pin 
his faith to any absolute dogma on one side or 
the other, what would he be likely to decide ? 
He would say most probably that both Nature 
and the farmers often made arrangements which 
might be good and reasonable on the solid earth 
that we inhabit, but which, for the clearest ar- 
tistic reasons, would be perfectly intolerable in a 
picture ; and such an opinion would be compat- 
ible with the profoundest reverence for the Di- 
vine arrangements, and a sincere respect for the 
useful work of agriculture. The material world 
was not made exclusively for the purpose of 
being painted ; it has other uses, and there may 
be some incompatibility between those other 
uses and the exigencies of artistic color or com- 
position. Who would venture to paint a wheat- 
field at the beginning of April? Its intense 
crude green may be in itself agreeable as a 
refreshing change after the grays and browns of 
wintcr, but it harmonizes with nothing else in 
the landscape, and the quantity of it is unman- 
ageably great for a color of such intensity. And 


if a wheat-field is too dangerous to be thought 
of, what shall we say to such a blinding phenome- 
non as a flowering field of rape? The difference 
between color and colors could not be more viv- 
idly illustrated. _ In the artistic sense the rape is 
devoid of color, though it is of the most glaring 
yellow, and a patch of it on a hillside flares over 
leagues of landscape. Not only ought artists to 
avoid painting crudities.of this kind, but they 
ought even to avoid looking at them. It is 
enough to paralyze any delicate color-faculty to 
live near a flowering rape-field, at least so long 
as the abomination lasts. The balance of color 
in the entire landscape is destroyed by it, and 
the eye is rendered insensible to modulation. 
There are times when even wild plants may be a 
danger to the general harmony, but a belt of 
azure from the gentians on an Alp, or a large 
patch of rather crudely purple heather on the 
flank of a Scottish mountain, has always the 
great advantage of irregularity about its edges, 
which also lose themselves with more or less of 
gradation in the vegetation round about. The 
rape-field, on the other hand, is as obtrusive 
from the mathematical definition of its outline 
as from its insupportable intensity of hue. 





An English writer discusses, in The Queen, 
the subject of self-consciousness : 


The self-consciousness of vanity is one thing, 
the self-consciousness of shyness another. It is 
all very well for metaphysicians to try and prove 
that the two are identical, as they try to prove 
that charity and generosity are merely selfishness 
under another name, because every man does 
what he likes best to do, and if he likes to be 
generous, likes to be charitable, he is only follow- 
ing out his own inclinations, and no one need 
praise him. It is selfishness undér a mask, and 
with another name—if a pretty one, yet always 
selfish. So with self-consciousness. If you are 
conscious at all, say the metaphysicians, you 
must needs be vain. But, in spite of the meta- 
physicians, there are two forms of self-conscious- 
ness, and that which springs from shyness is in 
no wise identical with that which springs from 
vanity. 

Whoever suffers from the self-consciousness 
of shyness, of timidity, of sensitiveness, knows 





an amount of pain which no one who is without 
such weakness can well understand. To be per- 
petually haunted by the feeling that one has done 
something wrong, or said something foolish, is 
of itself a torture that would almost wipe away 
the stain of a serious offense by the virtue which 
lies in punishment. But the worst of it is, this 
anguish of mind is almost always about little 
things—mere trifles, which are really of no con- 
sequence one way or another, but which the ex- 
aggerating fancy of the self-conscious makes into 
absolute misfortunes, or, if it should be that way, 
into real crimes. . . . One form is the more fa- 
miliar and more personal one of thinking that 
everything done or said by one’s self is hideous, 
wrong, detestable, ridiculous, and, being wrong 
and ridiculous, then secretly condemned and ridi- 
culed. This is the kind of thing known to us 
all either in others or, more unfortunately, in 
ourselves ; and the anguish induced by the state 
of mind included in such self-depreciation is, as 
we said before, to be understood only by those 
who know and feel it for themselves. But if 
these poor, sensitive, self-conscious creatures 
suffer for their own parts, so are they cause of 
suffering in others. It is painful beyond measure 
to be with these people—conscious as they are 
from the crown of their head to the soles of their 
feet, and conscious in a writhing, humble, self- 
abased way which it hurts one’s common human- 
ity to see. They take such a quantity of atten- 
tion and assurance to satisfy! They have to be 
stimulated with such a large amount of moral 
cordial, of mental pick-me-ups, that no one’s 
patience can bear the strain for long; and even 
the kindest heart in the world gives way before 
the task of perpetually soothing the poor hum- 
ble things into serenity, of perpetually stimu- 
lating them, not to self-respect, but to a mo- 
mentary calm which looks something like it and 
is the nearest to which they can get! Life is too 
serious and time is too short to spend on shad- 
‘ows ; and the miseries of the self-conscious are 
shadows in which the only thing that is real is 
the pain. But when we have assured them 
again and again that it all means nothing—that 
their sorrows come from nothing, are born of 
nothing, are only the sorrows of shadows—we 
get weary of our task of vain convincing, and let 
them go on in their voluntary martyrdom, hope- 
less of ever doing them the smallest good. 








Hotices. 
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